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EVENTS OF 


Ts Allied Note upon German disarmament has 


at last been delivered and published. Taken as 

a whole it establishes the fact that the German 
military authorities have endeavoured consistently, 
and with a certain degree of success, to make the 
Reichswehr into a trained professional army, capable 
of expansion in a crisis. The most serious defaults are: 
(i.) that the German headquarters staff has made 
arrangements for mobilization, and (ii.) that certain 
firms have retained munition-making plant which ought 
to have been destroyed. These two things combined 
suggest that the Reichswehr might be developed into a 
force capable of waging war successfully upon States like 
Poland or Czechoslovakia. The Note has, unfortun- 
ately, been drafted in a very unstatesmanlike fashion. 
Minor and utterly trivial grievances—comprehensible 
only to men who have spent their lives upon a barrack 
drill-ground—have been given the same rank and status 
as demands which might properly be regarded as major 
issues between Germany and the Allies. The conditions 
are, in the main, concrete and fulfillable; but the Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control is constituted the sole 
judge of fulfilment, and it is to be hoped that that body 
will be instructed to take a broad view of the matter and 
not to let it drag on interminably. 

* * * 


The attitude of Germany towards the disarmament 
demands will inevitably be influenced by the terms of 
M. Briand’s reply to the Pact proposals, just as the 
readiness of France to evacuate Cologne depends at 
least as much on the progress of those other negotia- 
tions as it does on German disarmament. Mr. 
Chamberlain has certainly been right in insisting upon 
the fact that these issues are juridically distinct and 
disconnected, but it is impossible to prevent them from 
reacting on one another. The air has been full of 
rumours respecting the proposed Pact during the past 





THE WEEK 


week, and a semi-official French account of the agree- 
ment reached between M. Briand and Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been repudiated by the latter. For the moment, 
therefore, we must rest content with the statement made 
by Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. 


“The British and French Governments,” he said, 
“ after careful examination of the German proposals to 
the French Government of February 9th, have reached 
complete agreement on certain basic principles to which 
any such settlement must conform, arid to which there 


is every reason to anticipate the adhesion ot Belgium 
and Italy.’ 


These views, added Mr. Baldwin, are to be com- 
municated by France to Germany, and, if the Germans 
share them, the way will be open for the actual 
negotiation of a bilateral Rhineland Pact between the 
Allies and Germany on a footing of equality. Full 
information is promised to the House of Commons as 
soon as Mr, Chamberlain returns from the League 
Council meeting at Geneva, and it is to be hoped that 
the actual text of the German proposals of February 
9th will then be produced, for an astonishing version 
of that document nee recently appeared in the “ Times.’’ 
* * 


The disturbances which began at Shanghai some 
days ago have spread enough to show that the outbreak 
has had a long period of incubation, and that many socie- 
ties and associations are involved. It should not, how- 
ever, be likened hastily to the Boxer movement. That 
movement infected the population and assumed such 
terrible proportions because it was fomented by the 
Imperial court, the royal family, and a large number of 
provincial viceroys. The present outbreak is simply an 
additional symptom of Chinese disorder; there is no 
sign that the leading Tuchuns of the rival parties are 
much interested; but it is, of course, possible at any 
moment that a local military commander may put him- 
self at the head of the movement and see whether he can 
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fish at profit in troubled waters. The rumour that Feng 
yu Hsiang and the Bolshevik agents have instigated the 
troubles bears the stamp of foreign concession gossip. 
Feng yu Hsiang is certainly on uneasy terms with Chang 
tso ling; and if a big Tuchun throws in his lot with 
the students it is more likely to be he than any other. 
That is all which can be said for the moment. 
* * * 

Although it must be admitted that many well- 
intentioned, patriotic Chinamen of what may be called 
the jeune école, are concerned in the movement, that 
must not disturb our judgment with regard to its aims 
and purposes. The extra-territorial rights enjoyed by 
foreigners in China are the natural outcome of contact 
between races with different social, religious, and 
judicial systems. Powerful foreign Governments may 
use the special treaty rights acquired by their nationals 
for bad and oppressive purposes; but that does not, in 
itself, condemn the system of granting foreigners special 
rights and exemptions. The 1922 Treaty has put an end 
to the danger of foreign intervention in China, and, if 
all that the leaders of the present movement demand 
were conceded, the outcome would simply be that the 
foreign trade of China would disappear, and that the 
native Chinese merchants of the Treaty ports—a most 
honourable and respected class of men—would be over- 
whelmed by the present disorder and ruined. The real, 
underlying reason for all the troubles from which China 
is suffering is that the present régime lacks the religious 
basis from which all authority in China has been 
derived for two thousand years, and which was the 
Eastern equivalent to what, in the West, is called a 
national sense. Those who concentrate their attention 
on the Tuchuns, the students, and the treaties, are dis- 
cussing the symptoms and forgetting the disease. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill is not out of the wood with his silk 
duties. His large cuts in the artificial silk schedules have 
sufficed to take the edge off Courtaulds’ fury ; but as he 
admitted in the House of Commons on Wednesday, they 
have uone nothing to reconcile Lancashire and York- 
shire. Mr. W. E. Thompson gave a very interesting 
account on Tuesday of his negotiations with Mr. 
Churchill on behalf of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Thompson had put forward a plan, under 
which artificial silk would be exempt from tax when 
used in cotton mixtures, of which the artificial silk 
amounted to less than 20 per cent. Mr. Churchill’s 
experts held that this scheme would be unworkable, and 
suggested instead a scheme for eliminating from the 
system of tax and rebate artificial silk earmarked for 
ultimate export. This alternative the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, in their turn, declared to be 
unworkable; and there the matter stands. 

* * * 


Mr. Churchill’s case for the artificial silk duties has, 
indeed, now become one of the hollowest and most incon- 
sistent cases upon which any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has relied. He no longer defends them on their merits: 
he merely reiterated that it was ‘‘ impossible to separate 
the tax on natural silk from the tax on artificial silk ”’ 
without ‘‘ seriously injuring the production of natural 
silk.”” But later, in the same speech, he claimed that 
the effect of the duties as a whole (by reason of their pro- 
tectionist element) will be ‘‘ sensibly, speedily, and 
markedly to stimulate employment in the silk trade.’’ 
These statements are utterly inconsistent. Artificial 
silk is a much cheaper commodity than natural silk; 
and the competition between the two, though it exists, 
is not very direct. It is ridiculous to suppose that a duty 


of 1s. per lb. on artificial silk will make the difference 
between ‘‘ serious injury ’’ to the natural silk trade, and 
its ‘‘ sensible, speedy, and marked stimulation.’’ The 
natural silk duties are objectionable in themselves, but 
they provide an utterly insufficient argument for the 
far more objectionable impost on a new variety of trade. 
Mr. Thompson pointed out, what we suggested when the 
new scale of duties was announced, that the Treasury 
will actually lose money from the duties, so far as they 
affect Lancashire. At least 60 per cent. of the cotton 
goods containing artificial silk are exported. The duty 
is ls.; the rebate on exports ls. 9d.; so that Mr. 
Churchill will have to pay back 60 x 1s. 9d., or 105s. for 
every 100s. he collects from Lancashire. 
* * * 

The decision of the Government to impose a duty 
of 334 per cent. on imported lace and embroidery will 
probably lead a number of other industries to try their 
luck in the Safeguarding lottery. For the number of 
prizes in that lottery depends upon the way in which the 
Board of Trade regulations -are interpreted. It will be 
remembered that a schedule of qualifications for protec- 
tion was drawn up, and that each application was to be 
reviewed by an ad hoc Committee to see whether these 
qualifications were present ; the implication being that 
all the conditions must be fulfilled before a duty would 
be granted. The Safeguarding Committee on Lace 
stated, however, that ‘‘ imports of cotton lace are not 
being retained for consumption in the United Kingdom 
in abnormal quantities, though the retained imports of 
silk and mixed laces are larger than before the war.”’ 
The lace industry, therefore, failed in one important 
respect to qualify for protection. It failed, indeed, to 
establish its case on the ground which was most empha- 
sized by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill when the scheme 
was introduced. The latter even stated that no industry 
was to be safeguarded unless it was subject to ‘‘ unpre- 
cedented competition.’’ The notion that all the condi- 
tions in the schedule must be present before an 
application is successful must therefore be dismissed, and 
the road to protection is paved with some more good 
intentions. What was that pledge of Mr. Baldwin’s? 

* * x 


An enterprising journalist attributed to Mr. Bald- 
win, some time ago, the remark that ‘‘ Lord Birkenhead 
would be a heavy liability on the Conservative Party,’ 
and whether he ever used those words or not, it is prob- 
able that he heartily agrees with them now, when Lord 
Birkenhead has himself become an enterprising jour- 
nalist, as well as a member of his Cabinet. Lord 
Birkenhead’s output of articles is prodigious in quantity, 
and various in kind, comprising reminiscences about his 
youth, politico-legal articles on Divorce and Murder, and 
reviews of books like Lord Curzon’s ‘‘ British Govern- 
ment in India.’’ But though some of these subjects are 
obviously dangerous themes for Ministerial articles, Lord 
Birkenhead has been skilful enough to avoid the pitfalls 
and has said nothing likely to embarrass his colleagues 
under the doctrine of collective Cabinet responsibility. 
It is not, however, the quality, but the quantity of 
Lord Birkenhead’s journalism that is criticized ; and it 
is strongly argued by the ‘‘ Times’’ that the rule which 
precludes Cabinet Ministers in office from following any 
other regular profession, such as that of barrister or 
doctor, ought equally to apply to the profession of jour- 
nalism. This doctrine is difficult to challenge; but the 
Government has shrunk from imposing it on Lord Birken- 
head, and, indeed, the formula announced by Mr. Bald- 
win that Ministers should ‘refrain from writing 
articles for publication in any way connected with 
matters of current public policy,’’ seems to be framed 
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with the object of reconciling a licence to Lord Birken- 
head to continue his activities unfettered with the pro- 
tests raised from Conservative benches against Mr. 
Snowden’s articles last year. 

* * * 


The indecisive nature of last week’s conference on 
the formation of an alliance between the miners, rail- 
waymen, transport workers, and engineers, should not 
be regarded as merely ‘‘ one in the eye for the miners,”’ 
though this aspect of the affair has been joyfully boomed 
by certain sections of the daily Press. The important 
point is that the unions concerned have had the sense to 
refuse to waste their time and energy on an unrealizable 
project, and each has thus been freed to tackle its own 
distinct problems. The miners have this week resumed 
their joint inquiry with the coalowners. Further 
developments are expected shortly with the N.U.R. 
programme, which has been held up by the problem of 
the railway shopmen and the various engineering craft 
unions. These engineering unions are, however, even 
more vitally affected by the position in the engineer- 
ing industry proper. The Employers’ Federation have 
presented the unions with a letter which certainly invites 
a resumption of the wage negotiations, though at the 
same time a broad hint is given that it is for the unions 
to make the next move. 


*% * * 


The Greek and Yugoslav delegations have now 
issued official statements as to the breakdown of their 
negotiations. Both statements confirm the report that 
the question of the Salonika-Ghevgeli railway was the 
point at issue. There can be no doubt as to the import- 
ance to Yugoslavia of free access to the Augean ; but the 
demand of Belgrade for the virtual annexation of a rail- 
way running through Greek territory seems to be alto- 
gether unreasonable. The Greek delegation state that 
their Government were willing to agree to a rectification 
of the free zone at Salonika, to guarantee that no higher 
charges should be imposed on Yugoslav merchandise 
between the frontier and Salonika than those in force 
in Yugoslavia itself, and to carry out all necessary im- 
provements to the railway, to be determined, in the 
event of dispute, by a neutral arbitrator. It is difficult 
to see how they could go farther, and as they are known 
to be extremely desirous of renewing the alliance, there 
seems no valid reason to doubt their good faith in the 
matter. 

* * * 

Mr. Bruce has announced that the loss on the 
Commonwealth Line exceeded £750,000 in thirteen 
months. It seems, however, that the Commonwealth 
Government (and taxpayers) will still have to shoulder 
the burden as no tenders have been received for pur- 
chase on the conditions laid down. This is not surprising, 
as those conditions were apparently framed to make it 
as difficult for the purchasers to run the ships at a 
profit as it had been for the Government. Meanwhile, 
the special Ocean Rates Committee appointed by the 
Canadian Government are about to report, and it is 
understood that they will advise rejection of the Petersen 
Contract. It is further said that, while they will make 
certain recommendations as to provision for investigation 
and publicity in respect of ocean rates, the majority of 
the Committee are against any attempt to establish an 
arbitrary control, partly from fear of American retalia- 
tion. A, rate-war against the North Atlantic Con- 
ference, subsidized by the Canadian Government, with 
the United States intervening, would have been a 
deplorable prospect. 


The general public are not likely to be thrilled by 
the announcement that the second Imperial Entomolo- 
gical Conference is being held in London from June 9th 
to 18th. Yet it may be doubted whether any of the 
matters of high policy to which Imperial Conferences 
give their attention, from the provision of battleship 
bases to a preference on dried fruits, have a more direct 
bearing on the welfare of the Empire and its inhabitants 
than those dealt with by the Imperial Bureau of Ento- 
mology. There is, surely, no more biting comment on 
our pretences to civilization than the contrast between 
the progress made in scientific destruction of life and 
wealth and our comparative powerlessness in the face 
of insect pests. To-day the boll-weevil threatens the 
ruin of the cotton industry; the recent report of the 
East Africa Commission has reminded us that the tsetse- 
fly renders large tracts of Africa uninhabitable, and, 
worse still, that its empire is extending. The Entomo- 
logical Bureau has done good and valuable work on an 
expenditure of less than £12,000 a year ; but it is impos- 
sible not to reflect that, if a tithe of the money, energy, 
and organized ability devoted to war and the preparation 
for war were devoted to the struggle against nature, 
the productive capacity of the earth might be increased 
to an extent that would render superfluous our struggles 
over the division of its produce. 

* * * 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—‘‘ The 
first day’s debate on the Committee stage of the Budget 
revealed a curious arrangement for preventing discussion 
in the House of Commons. The Chief Government 
Whip, as has been announced in the newspapers, has 
divided his immense army into brigades, which he works 
by shifts, calling up certain numbers of them on cer- 
tain days to vote in the divisions, while the rest enjoy 
life by sea and shore. The condition, however, 
under which they enjoy this happy absenteeism in the 
hot weather is that when called up they shall not be 
allowed to speak, or even make a pious ejaculation which 
might give rise to a retort. This pleasant method of 
stifling debate is greatly helped by the fact that the 
Labour leaders, having shrieked and screamed in the 
country that this was the rich man’s Budget, have no 
intention of systematically criticizing it, on account of 
their desire for slumber, which comes over them com- 
paratively early in the evening. Everything therefore 
seemed happily settled for a pleasant summer with the 
Budget going through undiscussed in a few days, Mr. 
Churchill perorating to the somnolent remnant of a 
party which is evidently disliking his speeches more 
every time it hears them, one pleasant speech from Mr. 
Snowden in the afternoon denouncing Mr. Churchill, 
and then the House of Commons without debate regis- 
tering the will of the Executive. 

* * * 

‘* Unfortunately, this system is rather too much of 
a Robot conception, and leaves out a little too much of 
human nature. There is also a little group of Liberals 
who seem to have been forgotten in the plan. All 
Tuesday, while Labour remained in enforced silence and 
the allotted Tories opposite slept in the hot sun, these 
were making a searching analysis of the McKenna duties 
and other items of this sprawling concoction. They 
were never out of order, they never obstructed, they 
raised points which of course ought to have been raised 
in any deliberative assembly ; and they fought with such 
relevancy and humour as to prevent any rising of indig- 
nation among their opponents. Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, in speeches full of good temper, quickness, and 
real criticism, showed himself one of the ablest as well 


as one of the most popular Parliamentarians in the 
House.”’ 
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THE NOTE TO GERMANY 


~ HE Allied Note to Germany on Disarmament is 

‘| not a gesture of appeasement, and its sequel 

will be awaited with misgiving. But it is 
decidedly better than it might have been; and on the 
whole, we think, the British Government comes out of 
the transaction well. For in fairness to our representa- 
tives, it must be recognized that they had an extremely 
difficult réle to play. The root of the difficulty was 
that the defaults which have been proved against 
Germany in the matter of disarmament go far beyond 
mere casual technical defaults. From the practical 
standpoint, indeed, they are not at all serious. Germany 
is incapable of waging war, not only against France, but, 
at present at all events, against any of France’s protégés, 
and to the British mind, that is as much as could reason- 
ably be expected. But by the standards of the Treaty 
of Versailles, the defaults are undoubtedly substantial. 
They represent an infraction not only of the letter, but 
of the spirit, of the Treaty, which declares, as the Allied 
Note points out, that the German Army “shall be 
devoted exclusively to the maintenance of order within 
the territory and to the control of the frontiers.’’ By 
“ control of the frontiers ’’ it is evidently meant that the 
German Army should be capable of repelling sporadic 
raids of the type of the Jameson raid, but not of resist- 
ing organized invasion: and the detailed requirements 
of the Treaty (the complete prohibition of heavy field 
artillery and the like) rub this conception in. In other 
words, the spirit of the Treaty is that the German Army 
should be no more than a glorified police-force. It would 
have been amazing if this conception had been faith- 
fully carried out by Germany during the past five 
ears, in the atmosphere of bitterness that has consis- 
tently prevailed, and particularly during the occupation 
of the Ruhr when the Allied control ceased to operate. 
On the other hand, it was not to be expected that, in that 
atmosphere, the French would forgo the right of 
insisting on the literal enforcement of these clauses of 
the Treaty before they consented to the evacuation of 
Cologne. 

If we are to speak of the spirit of the Treaty, how- 
ever, it is essential to recall the preamble of Part V., 
which contains the military, naval, and air clauses. 
“In order to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations,’’ says this 
preamble, “Germany undertakes strictly to observe 
the military, naval, and air clauses which follow.” 
That is the general setting in which the whole of these 
disarmament obligations were put forward, even in a 
document which was forced upon a defeated nation 
without discussion or appeal. In that setting they were 
not unduly onerous, and they might well have been per- 
manently adopted as the standard of armed force required 
for the maintenance of order in a disarmed world. To 
enforce this measure of disarmament upon one nation in 
a world which shows no inclination whatever to limit 
armaments, however, is manifestly a very different pro- 
position, and it is certain that such unilateral disarma- 
ment cannot be permanently imposed upon Germany. 

In these circumstances, it was no doubt open to the 
British Government to declare themselves satisfied with 
the measure of disarmament attained by Germany, to 
point out that it had been carried far enough to pre- 
clude the possibility of German aggression for the time 
being, and to proceed with the evacuation of Cologne in 
January last. But this course would have involved the 
risk of French troops being marched into Cologne as the 
British troops marched out, and of France being technic- 
ally in the right under the terms of the Treaty in thus 


maintaining the occupation. It may have been wiser 
therefore for Britain to agree to another attempt 
being made to enforce the disarmament clauses, to con- 
centrate upon making the demands of the Allies both 
concrete and practicable, and to insist that the evacua- 
tion of Cologne should be made to depend solely upon the 
fulfilment of these demands. That at any rate is the 
course which our Government appear to have followed, 
and in that course they have been, so far as can be judged 
at this moment, moderately successful. The requirements 
specified in this Note, though they include silly and vexa- 
tious details like the surrendering of 80,000 steel helmets 
worn by the police, are in the main such as can be fulfilled 
within a comparatively short period. And the Note 
specifically declares that as the Reparation obligations 
are being faithfully carried out, the Allied Governments 
are prepared ‘‘ to order the evacuation of the first zone 
of occupation so soon as the breaches of the treaty 
enumerated . . . have been made good.”’ 

There need be no doubt that these and other similar 
assurances contained in the Note are seriously meant by 
the British Government. What is still unfortunately 
in doubt is how far they are seriously meant by the 
Government of France. There are still loopholes—and 
such loopholes are unavoidable in such documents—by 
which France can, if she wishes, escape from the admis- 
sion that Germany has fulfilled her obligations, however 
strenuously the German Government may seek to comply 
with the terms of the Note. Everything is made to 
depend upon favourable reports from the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control, and these reports will 
undoubtedly be coloured by the instructions given to the 
members of the Commission by their respective Govern- 
ments. The next step towards peace in Europe requires, 
therefore, not only, as the Note states, ‘‘ goodwill on the 
part of the German Government,’’ but goodwill also on 
the part of the French Government, which has not hither- 
to been conspicuous in relation to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

If the question of the disarmament of Germany 
could be isolated from ulterior considerations, a reason- 
able compromise could undoubtedly be reached. We 
do not mean that even so the French would be satisfied 
with the present position, for, though France herself is 
absolutely secure, at the present time, from German 
aggression, the military organization which Germany has 
contrived to retain might constitute a serious threat to 
Poland, if the latter were involved in hostilities with 
Russia. But it is not to be supposed that the Germans 
would be prepared to jeopardize the recovery of Cologne 
in order to retain this hypothetical measure of offensive 
power. The real reason for uneasiness as to the future 
drift of this part of the vast Franco-German controversy 
is that it is inextricably bound up with that controversy 
as a whole. Fundamentally, the Allies are still in 
Cologne, not because of Germany’s failure to disarm, 
but because the French do not want to evacuate any part 
of occupied Germany until they conceive that their 
permanent security is provided for. In the pursuit of 
that will-o’-the-wisp, ‘‘ permanent security,’’ they are 
now about to address another Note to Germany on the 
subject of the proposed Pact. Some measure of agree- 
ment has apparently been reached between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and M. Briand on that project, but it will be 
advisable to wait for further information before specu- 
lating upon its terms. It is evident, however, that the 
degree of Germany’s effort to comply with the disarma- 
ment requirements, and the readiness of France to be 
satisfied that those requirements have been met, will 
both be influenced, if not actually determined, by the 
progress made with the Mutual Pact. 
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THE TROUBLES IN CHINA 


To serious new fact in the situation in China is 
that the troubles have spread to Shanghai. 
which has hitherto stood out like a spot of dry 
land in a turbulent sea. A strike of Chinese workers in 
the Japanese mills in the Shanghai Area culminated 
lately in an attack by the strikers on one of the mills, 
as a result of which one striker was mortally wounded. 
His death on May 30th was the signal for an attack 
by students on a police-station as an anti-foreign 
demonstration, with the result, this time, that nine 
Chinese were killed and several wounded by the police, 
who found themselves compelled to fire. This tragedy, 
in its turn, has precipitated sporadic attacks on 
foreigners and a general strike of Chinese (including 
some of the lower ranks of the municipal police force) 
in Shanghai; a series of anti-foreign demonstrations in 
Peking and a number of other places in which there 
are foreign interests; a note from the Chinese Govern- 
ment to the diplomatic body in Peking, demanding the 
punishment of the policemen concerned ; a widespread 
agitation, again led by the students, for the general 
abolition of foreign extra-territorial privileges; and a 
manifesto from M. Karakhan, the Soviet Ambassador 
in China, expressing his sympathy with the Chinese 
masses in their struggle against foreign imperialism, 
according to the familiar Bolshevik formula. Mean- 
while, British warships have been sent to Shanghai 
and bluejackets landed, while the Japanese Government 
has rather ominously offered its friendly offices to the 
impotent Central Government in Peking to assist in the 
restoration of order. Fortunately, however, the foreign 
community in Shanghai has so far proved able to look 
after itself effectively. The volunteer force (a minia- 
ture international army, which includes a company of 
Shanghai Scottish) is patrolling the foreign quarter, 
and foreign strike-breakers are managing the power- 
station, the telephone system, and even the food supply. 
The government of Shanghai is a curiosity of 
history for which it would be hard to find a parallel 
—short of Herodotus’s description of the Greek inter- 
national settlement of Naukratis in Ancient Egypt. 
Here is a municipal council, composed of representatives 
of half-a-dozen nations, administering a territory which 
belongs juridically to no single one of them, and which 
also contains a Chinese population vastly outnumbering 
the few thousand mixed foreigners in whose hands the 
administration lies. This extraordinary system was 
borrowed from the Levant, and its nearest existing 
analogue is perhaps to be found in Tangier; but 
whereas the Levantine system of extra-territoriality 
grew up gradually and naturally, in China it was 
deliberately imposed by the Western nations not more 
than eighty-two years ago—for it was only in 1843 that 
China was opened by force to Western trade. The 
position has been complicated by the fact that, in the 
interval, the Western world has undergone the Industrial 
Revolution, in which Shanghai has shared. A factory 
strike, as has been mentioned, was the origin of the 
present crisis; but it is equally significant that the 
trouble took a graver turn through the intervention of 
the students, for the contemporary Chinese student is a 
monument of the mental, as the factory-hand is of the 
economic, penetration of Westernism into Chinese life. 
The Chinese student of a generation ago—the boy 
who sat for those interminable examinations in the 
Confucian Classics in order to qualify for becoming a 
mandarin—would hardly recognize his modern successor. 
Until the other day, China really was what Mr. Belloc 
would like to persuade himself and us that Europe might 


be: a Roman Empire which had tottered but never fallen, 
and had passed through times of trouble without a 
breach of continuity. Under the iron discipline of filial 
duty and patria potestas—which for the vast uneducated 
majority was embodied in ancestor-worship, while for 
the literati it was expressed, down to the last word, in 
the Confucian Classics—this extraordinary people had 
been patiently multiplying and inheriting the earth 
(always at, and often below, the lowest limit of sub- 
sistence); perpetually repairing the huge casualties 
periodically caused by famine, flood, and civil war; and 
unintermittently colonizing fresh lands around its 
borders, from Manchuria on one side to the hinterland 
of Burma on the other. Upon this ancient and rigid 
civilization, which was all of a piece, and which could 
never recover its delicate equilibrium if once its poise 
were disturbed at a single point, however small, there 
suddenly burst our agitated and agitating Western way 
of life. First came treaty ports on the coast, then treaty 
ports up the great navigable rivers, then railways lead- 
ing into the interior, and, finally, the far greater innova- 
tion of Western ideas. 

At this point, in 1911, China fell again into 
one of her periodical fits of anarchy—a phenomenon 
which was probably necessary to the health of a Roman 
Empire determined not to die, but which had never 
before occurred in China under these special external 
conditions. Normally, the present turmoil of warring 
Tuchuns would have ended—after a few decades or a few 
centuries (hardly distinguishable in the long rhythm of 
Chinese history)—in a renewal of the Empire’s youth 
through the foundation of a new dynasty. This time, 
however, much more than the Manchu Dynasty has been 
overthrown. The present revolt in China is not against 
this dynasty or that, but against the Confucian system 
itself, under which the rulers of China have lived for 
more than two thousand years, and against the patriar- 
chal system, under which the people of China have lived 
from time immemorial. The Western leaven has done its 
disintegrating work ; but to say that China has become 
a republic or that the Chinese have adopted our 
nationalistic outlook would be to give far too positive an 
account of what has occurred. Western ideas are the 
driving force behind all this stress and change, but so 
far their operation has been almost entirely destructive. 
They have produced, in Chinese life, an unprecedented 
void, and for this reason the Western-educated China- 
man is rightly far more alarmed, and also far more 
ashamed, at the present disorders than his imperturbable 
ancestors were in the time of the Taiping Rebellion or 
the innumerable disturbances which went before it. 
Being ashamed, the Westernized Chinaman seeks a scape- 
goat, and finds it in the privileged Westerners in his 
midst. There is a certain philosophic justice in this, since 
China’s modern contact with the West undoubtedly is 
the influence which is turning her upside down; but it is 
no remedy that the Chinese should turn upon the 
foreigners, drive them out, and undo their handiwork. 
No contemporary people can escape the economic and 
mental meshes which Western civilization has cast about 
the world. The only wise course is to learn how to 
move among these meshes with ease; and, besides, the 
West has great gifts to offer. Western engineering, with 
its railway construction and river conservancy, can solve 
for China her food and population problems; Western 
education can help her to breed a new race of the great 
administrators whom she always needs, by filling the 
mental void that has been created by the downfall of 
Confucius. While we should be wrong-headed and short- 
sighted if we tried to exploit China’s temporary troubles 
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to our selfish advantage, it would not be to the advan- 
tage of China, any more than to our own, that we should 
Jet ourselves be driven from the legitimate position 
we occupy because, at present, we alone can fill it. In 
China, as she is, Shanghai is a city of refuge which must 
be preserved in the common interest. The latest news 
indicates that the situation in that great focus of inter- 
national trade is happily well in hand; but the spread 
of the trouble to Shanghai is only one symptom of a 
general condition which gives much cause for uneasiness. 
Hitherto China has muddled through her periodical 
troubles in vacuo, undisturbed from outside, except by a 
fringe of barbarian tribesmen round her frontiers. Now, 
however, the world is one; and China, impotent and 
impressionable, lies near the centre of two very dan- 
gerous international tensions—the racial tension round 
the Pacific and the challenge of Bolshevism to the 
Western order of society. If either of these tensions 
precipitates a conflict, China may well be the principal 
stake between the combatants. In the racial problem 
Great Britain is hardly a principal. Its outcome depends 
upon the action of Japan, the United States, and the 
British Self-Governing Dominions. The problem of Bol- 
shevik propaganda is a matter of general concern; and, 
while it is easy to exaggerate the effectiveness of Bol- 
shevik activities (at Shanghai, for example, in the 
present instance), it is obvious that in China, just at 
present, the Bolshevik missionary finds ideal ground. 
Russia, too, has been turned topsy-turvy by contact 
with the West ; and Bolshevism, as an emotional expres- 
sion of this devastating experience, is bound to have an 
appeal for other nations which have undergone that 
experience likewise. Probably M. Zinoviev was speaking 
the truth when he modestly declared the other day that, 
“‘in the Orient, and particularly in China,’’ the propa- 
ganda of the Third International was meeting with 
greater success than its promoters had ‘‘ dared to hope.”’ 





THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE 
By GILBERT MURRAY. 


SEE that a medical critic has lately attributed the 
| condition of European and American statesmanship 
to the disease known as general paralysis of the 
insane. I think this view too despondent, and would 
suggest, as a preferable diagnosis, that we are only 
dealing with a case of alternate hemiplegia. It is now 
one set of activities that is paralyzed and now another, 
and it is the object of this article to suggest that a real 
advance may possibly be made in the intervals between 
the various inhibitions. Two negatives result in a posi- 
tive; and the numerous refusals to move in any given 
direction which have characterized British and German 
and French foreign policy during the last few years 
may quite possibly result in a decisive jerk towards a 
quite unexpected quarter. 

The key to the matter is, as Norman Angell said 
in THe Nation two weeks ago, that everyone wants 
peace, but no one will make the necessary sacrifice to 
obtain it. The will to peace brought about the League ; 
the reluctance to make any sacrifice paralyzes a large 
part of the League’s action, starves its finances, and 
enables its enemies to damage its prestige. The will 
to peace paralyzed long since, so far as it needed para- 
lyzing, the terrifying project of an Anglo-Saxon 
Alliance, in which the United States and the British 
Empire should combine to show the world what was what. 
The same will to peace has destroyed the equally 


dangerous and far more practical proposal of a Franco- 
British Alliance to control the rest of Europe. And 
meantime, the unwillingness to make sacrifices has 
paralyzed the various plans for combining the British 
Empire with Europe in a firm and perpetual peace, such 
as the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva 
Protocol; while the alternative plan of uniting Europe 
without Great Britain has on examination proved so 
immediately dangerous to everybody concerned that its 
authors have recoiled from it and begun to modify their 
ideas. Let us see what the modification is. First, the 
alliances for the coercion of enemies were thrown aside. 
Then came the proposed union of both friends and 
enemies in a common pact of peace, involving the 
pacific settlement of all differences. Europe wants this; 
Great Britain and the Dominions refuse to pay the 
price for it, and that is where we now stand. The 
necessary conclusion seems to be: Let the British Empire 
stay out, and let the nations of Europe proceed to build 
an edifice of perpetual peace and alliance among them- 
selves. This year let them sign the Protocol: a few 
years hence let them make a Zollverein; after that Jet 
them make the United States of Europe and pool their 
armies. (I am assuming that Germany joins the League 
this year.) That union will give all Europe security 
and the prospect of economic recovery. It will give 
France her opportunity of literary and cultural leader- 
ship. It will give Germany access to colonies and free 
markets for her industries. It will solve, or greatly 
ease, Italy’s problem of over-population. It will put 
an end to the peril of the Minorities. On the other 
hand, it might mean destruction for Great Britain and 
the consequent break-up of the Empire. 

If Great Britain, naturally preferring her 
Dominions to her neighbours, stands completely out of 
this European movement, her relations with the Euro- 
pean Powers will inevitably become dangerous. And, 
as we all know, the Channel, instead of being a shield 
to England, has become a trap. If the Franco-Belgian 
coast falls into the hands of a hostile Power, enemy 
aircraft will destroy our towns and enemy submarines 
starve us into submission in a few months. The “ bad 
neighbour,’’ who refused to make any sacrifice for the 
peace of Europe, will find herself suddenly at the mercy 
of those whom she refused to save. 

Obviously, this will not do. We cannot, either 
morally or materially, prevent the nations of Europe 
making permanent peace, if they wish todo so. Neither 
can we afford to see them unite in such a way that their 
union may eventually be directed against us. What is 
the way out? 

It is the way which, for quite other reasons, the 
British Government seems actually—as far as outsiders 
have knowledge—to be trying to take. There is one 
guarantee which we must have from Europe; there is 
one service which Europe must have from us. And the 
one can be bought at the price of the other. 

If Europe unites without Great Britain, the 
natural result will be a struggle for supremacy between 
France and Germany, and eventually a new European 
War. Those two ancient rivals will stand opposite one 
another, with no make-weight between them to keep 
the peace. Only Great Britain is strong enough and 
disinterested enough to do it. If we carry through the 
Franco-German-British pact which is now on the 
stocks, we shall be able to guarantee peace between the 
two greatest European nations, and thus render an 
incalculable service to the whole of Europe. In return, 
not through human gratitude but by the natural action 
of political causes, the Franco-Belgian coast will be 
prevented from ever becoming decisively hostile to 
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Britain. We shall almost certainly preserve the peace 
between France and Germany; and if, through any 
strange coincidence of disasters, war should break out, 
one of them would be allied with us against the other. 
And, of course, our regular and growing intercourse 
with other nations through the League will all the time 
be steadily diminishing friction and increasing confi- 
dence. 

The result seems to be that, even supposing that 
every nation concerned does what it likes without caring 
about its neighbours, and without making any sacrifice 
of what our Supreme Ruler, the Man in the Public 
House, considers to be his interests, it looks as if we 
should all be drawn unconsciously in the direction of 
Peace. The British Empire will not take on any wide- 
spread European responsibilities or sign any universal 
Covenant of Arbitration. The nations of Europe will 
have a Treaty of Permanent Peace whatever the Aus- 
tralians or South Africans may say. Great Britain 
must have a neutralized coast opposite her harbours, 
and is willing for that price to guarantee the frontier 
between France and Germany. Considering the immi- 
nent and intense dangers among which our moderately 
intelligent Governments are sauntering with lighted 
cigarettes, which it would be too great a sacrifice to 
put out, the above reflections are extremely comforting. 
I only see two conditions which are necessary to the 
achievement of some such peaceful settlement for 
Europe as I have outlined. First, Germany must join 
the League without further delay; and, secondly, 
Great Britain must sooner or later, by signing some 
further pact of Arbitration or Peaceful Settlement, 
such as was contained in the Protocol, arrange for abso- 
lute and permanent peace with the other nations of 
Europe. Sanctions can be allowed to look after them- 
selves; a hundred to one they will never be wanted. 
But there must be no more nonsense about the British 
Empire preserving its ‘‘ Right of War’’ against other 
civilized nations which have abandoned theirs. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
THE TAIL OF THE GENTRY 


“‘ Better be the heid o’ the commonalty than the 
tail o’ the gentry.”’ 


horse. We have read or heard of the lady. But 

very often the parson’s wife, because of being so 
frequently called to the sacrifice—look at her worked 
hands—has found out the secret that her prosing, conse- 
quential, thick-headed, if sincere enough husband has 
missed. 

In losing her life in his incompetence, inanity, and 
self-love, she has found it. She has found it not only 
for herself. It has been found in a few of the village 
women. There are those, chiefly among the middle- 
aged and the elderly, who hold her in silent respect and 
regard. The roots of their virtue may or may not have 
been refreshed by the organized virtue of the parish 
church. It is the private virtue of the parson’s wife 
that has helped to make a miracle of these hamlet 
mothers and aunts. 

It has needed a woman to explain: “To make 
other people do a thing,’’ writes Miss Royden, “ you 
must make them in love with the doing of it. You must 
make them desire to do it. Now, if they think you do 
it in order to create that effect upon them, they are 


r some parsonages the grey mare is not the better 


merely exasperated. It takes a very holy soul to be 
attracted by a deliberately set good example.” 

Sometimes the heroine of the vicarage is the vicar’s 
daughter. Sometimes, alas! there are several daughters. 
One of them, when she is almost too old for the job, 
may take to some calling, and, because she started too 
late, may never make much of a success at it. As often 
as not, one of the daughters goes into a decline, the 
mysterious ailment that is no mystery, and may be last 
heard of in vicarages. 

It may be said that the vicar’s wife and daughters 
should not be called on to endure such hardships. But 
the woman who marries a ninny must be herself largely 
to blame, and no vicarage girls who are of any use at 
all in the world need nowadays stay at home. 

‘What pardonable excuse is there for the holder of 
a £250 to £300 a year job among poor people apeing the 
““gentry ’’ life? It is one of the chief things that are 
wrong with rural clerics that they are or pretend to be 
of a particular social caste. 

The £250 or £300 a year vicars have taken on their 
jobs because of a spiritual call. Therefore they must 
endure the lot of men and women who, in other lines 
of life, listen to spiritual calls. If the vicars had no 
spiritual call, they were liars. If they were deluded, 
they could have left the Church and tried to earn £250 
or £300 in some other calling. 

Bishops and archdeacons proclaim a dearth of can- 
didates for the ministry. There is no dearth in England 
of men of goodness and character. There were never 
more of them. Some of them have even private means. 

What are wanted in rural vicarages are not theolo- 
gians, not even, necessarily, preachers or men with 
private means. What are required are plain good 
men. It does not seem an excessive demand on a 
National Church that, with a salary of three, four, 
or five pounds a week, and upwards, available in most 
rural parishes, it should be able to pick out a good man 
apiece to care for them. 

Not a few country parishes are so small and so near 
to one another—from the top of a rick I can see 
seven spires—and the churches are now such an over- 
whelming size for the shrunken populations, that one 
parson would do for two parishes in a large part of the 
country, and the unused church would become available 
as a much needed and fitting centre for education and 
social advance. 

If the good man chosen for a parish cannot preach, 
he or his advisers have a large choice of many, 
many books from which the best hortatory writing in 
the world may be read. What is the difference between 
taking a manuscript into the pulpit and taking a book? 

Another obvious resource is the wireless, which 
offers the choice of several sermons every Sunday. 

And what reasonable objection is there to gramo- 
phoned sermons? 

But there are few, if any, rural districts in which 
there are not men and women who, if asked to the read- 
ing desk, the chancel steps, or the choir stalls, if 
the pulpit is to be sacrosanct to incompetence, could 
address the congregation to good purpose. Many of us 
have been interested in hearing of the addresses of men 
like Mr. Walter de la Mare, Mr. Alfred Noyes, and Sir 
Francis Younghusband in City churches. Sir Arthur 
Yapp, of the Y.M.C.A., has preached in sixteen cathe- 
drals. 

The explanation of the difficulty of bettering the 
quality of the rural clergy is simple. 

There is no determination to better it. 
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The worst thing, of a truth, that could be wished 
for the country parson is that he should be well off. The 
experiment of well-off parsons has been tried. The 
results proclaim themselves in history. The results in 
our own day are equally plain. 

If the parson cannot live on the pay for which he 
has agreed to serve as a parson, why should he, whe is so 
glib with the authority of St. This and St. That, not 
increase his pay by following the example of St. Paul 
and taking to some modern equivalent of tent-making? 
The parson would be in a new guise as a fellow-workman. 
One of the faults of so many parsons, as of so many 
soft-handed people, is that they do not doa day’s work, 
and have never worked as the rest of the world under- 
stands working. 

When the parson’s wife is a failure, her failings are 
mainly due to the fact that she came from a circle of idle 
people to be the wife of a man who has never worked or 
has lost the habit of working. It is of a piece with so 
many of the ineptitudes of the Church that it provides, 
as apostles for working folk, numbers of men and women 
who have been accustomed to live at the cost of other 
people. When such parsons and parsons’ wives, and their 
sons and daughters, are brought into relationship with 
parishioners who have never known anything but work, 
the vicarage cannot, at best, be in more than sentimental 
touch with them. 

‘* The enormous difficulty of getting the right sort 
of men to go to country parishes,”’ is a difficulty, not of 
the men, but of the Church. The men (and not a few 
women) are ready. What keeps them from taking 
service in the countryside is not low pay, but the pagan- 
ism, medievalism, and general intellectual thraldom of 
the Church, and the social pretensions to which it seems 
to hold even more tightly than its dogmas. 

The only hope of making anything of the Church 
in rural England is to get away from tinkering, bolster- 
ing, and make-believe, to fundamentals. 

More and more intelligent working people, with 
more and more backing, are minded to have a different 
countryside from the countryside they now put up with. 
What they see in their beautiful church building is— 
salvage. Their land is gone. Their common is gone. 
Their fuel rights are gone. All these things that 
belonged to them were mostly stolen from them—if not 
in one way, then in another ; at any rate they were lost, 
undeservedly. And the parson usually stood by. 

Of these working people’s former possessions outside 
their own doors the church is all that is left. It is a 
village memorial of village religious and social sentiment. 
It is all that remains to dignify the village. 

That country people, less and less impressed by the 
services and service of the Church, will for long endure 
seeing the edifice of their own church, rich in local asso- 
ciations and in beauty—and the countryman has more 
than a townsman’s eye for beauty—withheld from 
adequate use by the village community is a vain thought. 

That country people, more and more conscious of 
their claims, are likely to submit in the future to their 
churches being taken from them by strangers, so many 
of whom are idle or pusillanimous, ignorant or merely 
juvenile—strangers imposed on them by an institution 
which shows so many marks of the dark ages, Protestants 
who seldom seem to be protestant against anything that 
matters much—is not fo be believed. 

To hamlets which are increasingly realizing the 
implications of democracy the Church of England too 
commonly presents itself as a markedly undemocratic 
organization, out of touch with the life, feeling, and 
belief of to-day, an organization from which the spirit 
of the Carpenter has fled. 


Something of what is basically wrong in the Church 
of rural England may perhaps be realized by substi- 
tuting for the Scottish place-name in the following news- 
paper paragraph the name of some Wiltshire village: 


“Etton Parish Cuurcn.—At a meeting of the 
Vacancy Committee on Monday it was decided to ask 
the following two candidates to preach before the con- 
gregation : 

“The Rev. H. D. F. Dunnett, Inveravon, Ballin- 
dalloch ; 


“The Rev. W. E. G. Millar, M.C., Laurieston 
Parish Church, Glasgow. 


“They will preach in the order given on the 2nd 
and 9th prox.” 

But Northern experience shows, as might be 
expected, that if the parsons, of whom the villages are to 
have the choice, are to be of just the same old class, the 
advantage to be gained by electing them instead of 
having them appointed automatically must be small. 
Again it is seen that the only reform worth the name 
must be fundamental, must be in the Church itself. 

The question whether such a reform can be expected 
to take place need not engross us here. The life of a 
dying Church leaves it, as the life departs from the 
raspberry canes that have fruited, to rise again, ever 
more strongly and usefully, in new plants. 

There exists in rural England—urban England is the 
concern of others—a large body of opinion antagonistic to 
a faithless Church. The feeling against that Church 
does not froth at the tops of newspaper columns. Few 
people nowadays trouble to talk of disestablishment. 
But to deny that the hamlets increasingly distrust and 
pass by the Church, that the Church plays a diminished 
and diminishing part in rural life, that the Church, as 
now governed and inspired, has small hope of regaining 
the influence it has lost, is to confess a lack of perception, 
a dull inability to understand what is happening. The 
rural Church seems to have a decadent’s memory for 
medievalism,but it has forgotten what Wicklif wrote six 
centuries ago: ‘‘ The Bible is for the government of the 
people, by the people, forthe people.’’ For that forget- 
fulness the penalty must be paid. 

For the Bible a materially minded Church has largely 
substituted in the countryside Clericalism. C’ est l’ennemi. 
But few men and women are moved to go out to war 
with it. A campaign against it would be, for men and 
women busied with things of the spirit, a waste of energy 
and of time. It is unnecessary to take the field against 
a foe, the drooping defenceless ranks of which are melt- 
ing away so unmistakably in the solvents of the Time 
Spirit. ‘ 

H.C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


ORD MACDONNELL belonged to that very 
L. special type’ of public man who _ becomes 
a legend in his own lifetime. In India 

for twenty years, “Antony Patrick’? was the 
terror of the Civil Service—merciless in labour and 
drive, with a blistering scorn for all slackness and 
folly. His belief in centralized authority was absolute, 
but his rule was extraordinarily different from that of a 
Curzon or a Milner. No man ever equalled him as a 
famine administrator. He distinguished himself in three 
famine cycles, the last of them, the appalling visitation 
in the United Provinces at the end of the century, pro- 
viding him with the task that invested him with an 
heroic character in the Indian popular mind. It is 
absurd to say, as some have said, that his career had 
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ended when he went to Ireland: the Land Purchase 
scheme alone makes nonsense of the assertion. One vivid 
memory of him is a picture of the fierce and dominant 
little man on a great day in the Lords when Morley 
expounded his Indian Reforms and Curzon made the 
Tory reply. MacDonnell, in the late afternoon, danced 
with righteous fury upon his. former Chief, telling him 
that his Bengal policy was the greatest administrative 
blunder since Plassey. That was the first effective blow 
in the destruction of Curzon’s work. But MacDonnell 
was no less opposed to the Montagu scheme. 
* * * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, “ speaking as a Minister 
of Health, and taking rather a wide view of the sub- 
ject,’’ said at the Guildhall on June 5th that he thought 
the medical education of the people was as important 
as the growth and progress of medical and surgical 
knowledge. When he said that, Mr. Chamberlain was 
probably unaware that Sir Arbuthnot Lane, the 
eminent surgeon, had been trailing his coat before the 
Ethical Medical Committee on the same subject that 
afternoon. But if Mr. Chamberlain is really concerned 
for “the medical education of the people,’’ he will do 
well to take note of Sir Arbuthnot’s remarks. 

‘In almost every American newspaper,”’ he said, 

“one might see medical questions freely and boldly 

discussed by doctors. If a doctor were to do that in 

England, he would have the Ethical Medical Committee 

of the British Medical Association down upon him at 

once. It was as if this committee were to say, ‘ What 
business has a doctor to educate the public? The public 
have no business to be educated and should be left to 
their fate.’ The matter was in the hands of the public. 

They should insist upon hearing the truth; and upon 

men who could speak best about health matters being 

allowed to do so without receiving rude and insulting 

letters from the Ethical Medical Committee. It was a 

perfectly absurd position. The medical profession was 

at fault in putting up with it. Doctors should stand up 
against it.’’ 
* + . 

It should be explained that this Ethical Medical 
Committee is appointed by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation (the doctors’ Trade Union) to preserve the 
etiquette of the profession, and, as its name implies, 
to look after the morals of its members. Among the 
rules which it enforces is one against advertising in the 
Press, and this has been interpreted as prohibiting, 
inter alia, the publication of medical articles in any 
periodical other than the “ British Medical Journal.’’ 
It appears, therefore, that for a doctor to contribute 
an article on, say, cancer, to the “Times’”’ or the 
“Contemporary,’’ would be a gross breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette, for which he would be subject to 
severe disciplinary measures. This is surely contrary to 
the public interest, as interpreted by the Minister of 
Health, and Sir Arbuthnot Lane has shown his 
customary independence of mind in calling attention to 
it. Fortunately, he is too eminent in his profession to 
2 made to suffer for his frankness. 

. . + 

There has been no more startling thing in the 
world of books recently than Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
unqualified statement that Amy Lowell was killed by 
the English reviews of her Life of Keats. Letters 
from Miss Lowell, written between the date of publica- 
tion and her sudden collapse following the Boston dinner 
given in her honour, convinced Mr. Shorter that there 
is no room for doubt. Others may find, on the contrary, 
plenty of room. Of course, Miss Lowell was distressed 
by the way in which the Life was received in England, 
and especially by her failure to command the approval 
of two or three prominent men of letters; but it is 
just as well to remember certain essential facts. The 


extraordinary mental energy of Amy Lowell was lodged 
in a peculiar and (for the doctors) most difficult physique. 
She suffered for years from a disorder which was curable 
only, by an operation which in her case was not prac- 
ticable. The labour involved in the Keats book was 
enormous, and those who knew her were aware that 
the incessant stir and conflict of the literary life that 
she enjoyed with so much intensity and abundance were 
draining her vital resources. Certainly she worked in 
the hope of earning the praise of England, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to connect that masterful mind and 
resonant humour with the suggestion of heartbreak. 
* * * 

The organizers of that now well-established London 
institution, the Tuesday debating display for the benefit 
of the hospitals, should realize that the affair needs a 
rigorous overhauling. It was, for example, absurd to 
pit an infant like Mr. Duff Cooper against a swords- 
woman of the quality of Rebecca West, while the 
Brighter London afternoon was merely pointless. The 
very interesting encounter of last Tuesday called for an 
exercise of authority from the chair. Mr. J. C. Squire 
explained that both speakers had claimed the privilege 
of speaking second on the fascinating question ‘‘ What is 
coming?’’ and that Mr. Belloc had prevailed. He 
should not have been allowed to prevail. The choice was 
plainly Mr. Bernard Shaw’s by right. As it was, he 
extemporized a speech that was designed to provoke his 
antagonist to defend the Catholic position against the 
idea of Creative Evolution. Mr. Belloc, ignoring the 
challenge, made the speech he had intended to make— 
a rollicking expansion of the flat statement that we can- 
not know what is coming. Nothing, surely, could have 
been simpler than the programme suggested by the topic 
and the speakers. Since the author of the latest enter- 
prise in the writing of a romantic history of England was 
prepared to argue that the future can never be foreseen, 
Mr. Shaw could rightly have insisted upon being per- 
mitted to defend his own sublime adventure ‘“‘ As Far 
as Thought Can Reach.’’ Both voices, by the by, are 
perfect for the wireless. 


* * * 


In a recent speech Mr. Cecil Chapman, the Metro- 
politan police magistrate, gave a remarkable illustration 
of our penal system a hundred years ago. In 1826, he 
said, an uncle of his was a director of Overend & 
Gurney’s Bank, and had among his employees a Quaker 
clerk, who was looked upon and respected as a pattern 
of excellence. The old clerk, however, got into diffi- 
culties with his family, and to overcome them he put the 
name of the firm on a cheque which did not belong to 
him. He unfortunately fell into the hands of the watch- 
man, who ran him in on a charge of forgery, then 
punishable by death ; he was found guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. Mr. Chapman’s uncle and Sam 
Gurney then went to Sir Robert Peel and told him 
what an admirable man the condemned prisoner really 
was, and asked that his sentence should be commuted 
to penal servitude. But Sir Robert sternly answered, 
“T have listened to your hearts rather than to your 
understanding. If I were to comply with your request 
the whole of society would go to pieces.’’ The result 
was that the poor man, in his Quaker dress, was hanged. 
We may congratulate ourselves, as Mr. Chapman 
invites us to do, that we have advanced during the 
hundred years since this melancholy incident occurred ; 
but it may be more salutary to reflect that if that great 
man Peel could talk such pernicious nonsense under the 
influence of the ideas prevailing in his day, we should 
take heed lest we fall into like errors in our day. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


VISCOUNT MORLEY AND CAVOUR 

Sir,—Your appreciation of Mr. Whyte’s book calls to 
mind that Viscount Morley intently contemplated a “ Life.” 
‘“‘T began to wonder whether it would not be a natural con- 
tinuancy of Cobden, Gladstone in the line of European 
Liberalism. . . . Last and greatest Cavour, bold, persistent, 
far-sighted, subtle, with the true quality of a statesman. ... 
The political genius of Cavour. ... Brushed up my Italian 
and was soon diligently at work. . . . Got Cavour on the 
rails again.” With the advent of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Ministry, “‘ pondered, still pondered, but worked pretty well 
at Cavour all the same. Had a sort of pang this may be my 
last at book-writing ’—and we hear no more.—Yours, &c., 


RiIcHARD GILLBARD. 


COUNT KEYSERLING'S TRAVEL DIARY 


Siz,—Many of our English friends and members appear 
considerably startled by the review of Count Keyserling’s 
“Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” printed in THe Nation 
of May 23rd. It does, indeed, contrast singularly with all the 
other important reviews of this book, not only on the Con- 
tinent, but also in England and America. Under these 
circumstances, we ask you whether you would not find it 
possible to reprint in your next issue the judgment expressed 
on the Travel Diary by the author of the internationally 
recognized standard work on the British Parliamentary 
system and late Austrian Minister of Finances, Professor 
Josef Redlich—surely a man who knows what “ facts” 
mean? Perhaps the striking contradiction between 
his judgment and that of your reviewer might make some 
of your readers feel inclined to judge for themselves. 

Professor Redlich’s words run as follows: ‘“ Count 
Keyserling’s Travel Diary shows a new way of life and 
gives a new solution of its riddle to all of us to whom religion 
means the deepest of problems and Christianity no conven- 
tion, but the European garb of Eternal Truth. In my 
opinion this book is the predestined guide for leading back the 
modern European intellectual to the true home of the spirit 
and the soul. To me it has given as much as have Kant, 


Goethe, and Schopenhaucr, and more than any book by a 
living author has done.” 
Yours, &c., 
G. A. SELLBACH, 
Sekretar der Schule der Weisheit, 
Darmstadt, Paradeplatz 2. 


“MR, BELLOC” 

Srr,—When I had read Mr. Woolf's prejudiced ana 
unintelligent article about “The Cruise of the ‘ Nona,” I 
foresaw that there would be a correspondence. But I think 
Mr. Ranken Hayes ought to laugh instead of getting angry. 
What he calls an attack on the Catholic Church is merely 
an ill-natured grimace. At the same time, when Mr. Woolf 
says, ‘‘ All I did was to deplore Mr. Belloc’s perpetual attacks 
upon non-Catholics,” he is being inaccurate. Let him—if 
he can stand it—read his own article. 

My own chief quarrel with the review is that it was 
so deplorably inadequate as a piece of criticism. It was 
little more than a grumble, proceeding from a dislike of 
that most excellent thing—militant Catholicism.—Yours, &c., 


J. B. Morton. 


[Can Mr. Morton or anyone else indicate anything in 
Mr. Woolf’s article amounting either to an attack upon or 
“an ill-natured grimace” at Roman Catholicism ?—Eb., 
Tue Nation. ] 


A VISIT TO AUSTRIA 

Srtr,—A scheme whereby children or students of either 
sex may visit France by way of exchange has for many 
years, both before and since the war, been successfully 
worked by the Modern Language Association. 

Arrangements have now been completed for making 
exchanges on similar lines with Austria, especially Vienna, 
and it is hoped that students who have just left, or are about 
to leave, school will welcome the opportunity to visit a Ger- 
man-speaking country under equally 
ditions, &c. 

Further information will gladly be furnished from 
the address below.—Yours, &c., 


favourable con- 


F. RENFIELD, 


Hon. Secretary, M.L.A. 
3, Cromwell Gardens, 'S.W.7. 


HARRIETTE WILSON 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


the shadow of a sword. On one side all is 

correct, definite, orderly ; the paths are strait, 
the trees regular, the sun shaded ; escorted by gentlemen, 
protected by policemen, wedded and buried by clergy- 
men, she has only to walk demurely from cradle to 
grave and no one will touch a hair of her head. But on 
the other side all is confusion. Notbing follows a tegular 
course. The paths wind between bogs and precipices. 
The trees roar and rock and fall in ruin. There too what 
strange company is to be met—in what bewildering 
variety! Stonemasons hobnob with Dukes of the blood 
royal—Mr. Blore treads on the heels of his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll. Byron rambles through, the Duke of 
Wellington marches in with all his orders on him. For 
in that strange land gentlemen are immune; any being 
of the male sex can cross from sun to shade with ‘perfect 
safety. In that strange land money is poured out 
lavishly ; bank-notes drop on to breakfast plates; pearl 
rings are found beneath pillows; champagne flows in 
fountains; but over it all broods the fever of a night- 
mare and the transiency of adream. The brilliant fade; 
the great mysteriously disappear ; the diamonds turn to 


N CROSS the broad continent of woman’s life falls 


cinders, and the Queens are left sitting on three-legged 
stools shivering in the cold. That great Princess, 
Harriette Wilson, with her box at the Opera and the 
Peerage at her feet, found herself, before she was fifty, 
reduced to solitude, to poverty, to life in foreign parts, 
to marriage with a Colonel, to scribbling for cash what- 
ever she could remember or invent of her past.* 
Nevertheless it would be a grave mistake to think 
that Harriette repented of her ways or would have chosen 
another career had she had the chance. She was a girl 
of fifteen when she stepped across the sword, and became, 
for reasons which she will not specify, the mistress of the 
Earl of Craven. A few facts leak out later. She was 
educated at a convent and shocked the nuns. Her 
parents had fifteen children; their home was “ truly 
uncomfortable ’’ ; her father was a Swiss with a passion 
for mathematics, always on the point of solving a prob- 
lem, and furious if interrupted ; while the unhappiness 
of her parents’ married life had decided Harriette before 
she was ten “ to live free as air from any restraint but 
that of my own conscience.’’ So she stepped across. And 





*" The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson.” Written by Herself. Two 
volumes. (The Navarre Society. £2 2s.) 
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at once, the instant her foot touched those shifting 
sands, everything wobbled; her character, her prin- 
ciples, the world itself—all suffered a sea change. For 
ever after (it is one of the curiosities of her memoirs— 
one of the obstacles to any cértain knowledge of her 
character) she is outside the pale of ordinary values, 
and must protest till she is black in the face and run up a 
whole fabric of lies into the bargain before she 
can make good her claim to a share in the emotions 
of human kind. Could an abandoned woman love a 
sister, could a mere prostitute grieve genuinely for a 
mother’s death? Mr. Thomas Seccombe in the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’’ had his doubts. 
Harriette Wilson, he said, described her sister’s death 
‘‘ with an appearance of feeling,’’ whereas to Mr. 
Seccombe Lord Hertford’s kindness in soothing the same 
creature’s last hours was indisputably genuine. 


Outcast as she was, her position had another and an 
incongruous result. She! was impelled, though nothing was 
further from her liking than serious thought, to specu- 
late a little curiously about the laws of society, to con- 
sult, with odd results, the verdict of ‘‘ my own con- 
science.’”’ For example, the marriage-law—was that as 
impeccably moral as people made out? ‘“‘ I cannot for 
the life of me divest myself of the idea that, if all were 
alike honourable and true, as I wish to be, it would be 
unnecessary to bind men and women together by law, 
since two persons who may have chosen each other from 
affection, possessing heart and honour, could not part, 
and, where there is neither the one nor the other, even 
marriage does not bind. My idea may be wicked or 
erroneous,’’ she adds hastily, for what could be more 
absurd than that Harriette Wilson should set herself up 
as a judge of morality—Harry, as the gentlemen called 
her, whose only rule of conduct was ‘‘ One wants a little 
variety in life,’’ who left one man because he bored her, 
and another because he drew pictures of cocoa-trees upon 
vellum paper, and seduced poor young Lord Worcester, 
and went off to Melton Mowbray with Mr. Meyler, and, 
in short, was the mistress of any man who had money 
and rank and a person that took her fancy? No, 
Harriette was not moral, nor refined, nor, it appears, 
very beautiful, but merely a bustling, bouncing, viva- 
cious creature with good eyes and dark hair and ‘‘ the 
manners of a wild schoolboy,’’ said Sir Walter Scott, 
who had dined in her presence. But it cannot be 
doubted—otherwise her triumph is inexplicable—that 
gifts she had, gifts of dash and go and enthusiasm, which 
still stir among the dead leaves of her memoirs and impart 
even to their rambling verbosity and archness and vul- 
garity some thrill of that old impetuosity, some flash 
of those fine dark eyes, some fling of those wild schoolboy 
manners which, when furbished up in plumes and red 
plush and diamonds, held our ancestors enthralled. 

She was, of course, always falling in love. She saw 
a stranger riding with a Newfoundland dog in Knights- 
bridge, and lost her heart to his ‘‘ pale expressive 
beauty ’’ at once. She venerated his door-knocker even, 
and when Lord Ponsonby—for Lord Ponsonby it was— 
deserted her, she flung herself sobbing on a doorstep in 
Half-Moon Street and was carried, raving, and almost 
dying, back to bed. Large and voluptuous herself, she 
loved for the most part little men with small hands and 
feet, and, like Mr. Meyler, skins of remarkable trans- 
parency, ‘‘ churchyard skins,’’ foreboding perhaps an 
early death, ‘‘ yet it would be hard to die; in the bloom 
of youth and beauty, beloved by everybody, and with 
thirty thousand a year.’’ She loved, too, the Apollo 
Belvedere, and sat entranced at the Louvre, exclaiming 
in ecstasy at tha “ quivering lips—the throat!’’ till it 





seemed as if she must share the fate of another lady who 
sat by the Apollo, “ whom she could not warm, till she 
went raving mad, and in that state died.’’ But it is not 
her loves that distinguish her; her passions tend to 
become perfunctory; her young men with fine skins 
and large fortunes innumerable; her rhapsodies and 
recriminations monotonous. It is when off duty, 
released from the necessity of painting the usual picture 
in the usual way, that she becomes capable of drawing 
one of those pictures which only seem to await some final 
stroke to become a page in “ Vanity Fair’’ or a sketch 
by Hogarth. All the materials of comedy seem heaped 
in disorder before us as she, the most notorious woman 
in London, retired to Charmouth to await the return 
of her lover, Lord Worcester, from the Spanish wars, 
trots to church on the arm of the curate’s aged father, 
or peeps from her window at the rustic beauties of Lyme 
Regis tripping down to the sixpenny Assembly Rooms 
with “turbans or artificial flowers twined around their 
wigs,” to dance at five in the evening on the shores of 
the innocent sea. So a famous prima donna, hidden 
behind a curtain in strict incognita, might listen to 
country girls singing a rustic ballad with contempt and 
amusement and a dash of envy too, for how simply the 
good people accepted her, Harriette could not help 
reflecting, how kindly they sympathized with her 
anxiety about her husband at the wars, and sat up with 
her to watch for the light of the postwoman’s lanthorn 
as she came late at night over the hill from Lyme Regis 
with letters from Mr. Wilson in Spain! All she could 
do to show her gratitude was to pay twice what they 
asked her, to sLower clothes upon ragged children, to 
mend a poor countrywoman’s roof, and then, tired of 
the réle of Lady Bountiful, she was off to join Lord 
Worcester in Spain. 

Now, for a moment, before the old story is resumed, 
sketched with a stump of rapid charcoal, springs into 
existence, to fade for ever after, the figure of Miss Martha 


Edmonds, her landlady’s sister. ‘I am old enough,’”’ 
exclaimed the gallant old maid, “ and thank God I am no 
beauty . . . I have never yet been ten miles from my 


native place, and I want to see the world.’’ She declared 
her intention of escorting Mrs. Wilson to Falmouth; she 
had her ancient habit made up for the purpose. Off 
they started, the old maid and the famous courtesan, to 
starve and freeze in an upper room of a crowded Fal- 
mouth inn, the winds being adverse, until, in some 
mysterious way, Mrs. Wilson got into touch first with the 
Consul and then with the Captain, who were so hospit- 
able, so generous, so kind that Aunt Martha bought a 
red rose for her cap, drank champagne, took a hand at 
cards, and was taught to waltz by Mr. Brown. Their 
gaieties were cut short, however ; a letter demanded Mrs. 
Wilson’s instant presence in London, and Aunt 
Martha, deposited in Charmouth, could only regret 
that she had not seen something of life a little sooner, 
and declare that there ‘‘ was a boldness and grandeur 
about the views in Cornwall which far exceeded any- 
thing she had seen in Devonshire.’’ 
Involved once more with Meylers, Lornes, Lamb- 
tons, Berkeleys, Leicesters, gossiping as usual in her 
box at the Opera about this lady and that gentleman, 
letting young noblemen pull her hair, tapping late at 
night at Lord Hertford’s little private gate in Park Lane, 
Harriette’s life wound in and out among the bogs and 
precipices of the shadowy underworld which lies on the 
far side of the sword. Occasionally the jingling and 
junketing was interrupted by a military figure; the great 
Duke himself, very like a ratcatcher in his red ribbon, 
marched in ; asked questions ; left money ; said he remem- 
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bered her; had dreamed of her in Spain. ‘‘ I dreamed 
you came out on my staff,’’ he said. Or there was Lord 
Byron sitting entirely alone, dressed in brown flowing 
robes at a masquerade, ‘‘ bright, severe, beautiful,” 
demanding ‘‘in a tone of wild and thrilling des- 
pondency,’’ “ Who shall console us for acute bodily 
anguish? ’’ Or again the spangled curtain goes up, and we 
see those famous entertainers the sisters Wilson, sitting 
at home at their ease, sparring and squabbling and joking 
about their lovers: Amy who adored black-puddings; 
good-natured Fanny who doted upon donkey-riding; 
foolish Sophie who was made a Peeress by Lord Berwick 
and dropped her sisters; Moll Raffles; Julia, niece to 
Lord Carysfort and daughter to a maid of honour with 
the finest legs in Europe—there they sit gossiping pro- 
fanely and larding their chatter with quotations from 
Shakespeare and Sterne. Some died prematurely ; some 
married and turned virtuous; some became villains, 
sorceresses, serpents, and had best be forgotten ; while 
as for Harriette herself, she was scandalously treated by 
the Beauforts, had to retire to France with her colonel, 
would continue to tell the truth about her fine friends 
so long as they treated her as they did, and grew, we 
cannot doubt, into a fat, good-humoured, disreputable 
old woman, who never doubted the goodness of God, or 
denied that the world had treated her well, or regretted, 
even when the darkness of obscurity and poverty 
blotted her entirely from view, that she had lived her 
life on the shady side of the sword. 





PARLIAMENTARY “SCENES” 250 YEARS AGO 
TURBULENT DUKES AND POETS 
By JOHN BERESFORD. 


HOUGH “ scenes’’ in Parliament must be depre- 

cated, nevertheless a Session would indeed be dull 

if it did not afford the consolation of a single 

scene.’’ Why are ‘‘ scenes ”’ so fascinating? I suppose 

because it flatters the plain man to reflect that, after all, 

legislators share with their constituents the less dignified 

passions of humanity. However this may be, certain it is 
that sccnes amuse, if they do not edify, mankind. 

How did our ancestors conduct themselves in 
Parliament in moments of acute political and personal 
excitement 250 years ago? Not altogether differently 
from latter-day posterity in similar circumstances. True, 
wigs are not worn to-day, and so, unfortunately, cannot 
be pulled; nor, fortunately, are swords the invariable 
equipment of country gentlemen, and subject to sinister 
motions of unsheathing. Still, fists have quite recently 
been shaken, if not actually exercised on noses, and 
Scottish tongues can never, apparently, be sheathed. 
I must not, however, refer to recent events, but imme- 
diately conduct the reader into the House of Lords on 
a certain day in the late autumn of the year 1666. 

It is almost unnecessary to explain that the “ scene ”’ 
which we are about to witness was occasioned by a debate 
on Ireland. A Bill had been introduced, passed through 
the Commons, and sent up to the Lords, to prohibit the 
free importation of Irish cattle into England. The 
arguments for and against have a familiar ring. Needless 
to say, sanity was on the side of the Free Traders, and 
needless also to say they were outnumbered and defeated. 
But I must not worry the reader with controversial 
merits. 

The Duke of Buckingham, the wittiest though most 
disreputable of Caroline politicians, had charged himself 


cc 


with the task of getting the Bill through. His motives, 
according to Lord Clarendon, were mainly personal— 
hatred of the great Irish magnate and statesman, the 
Duke of Ormond, who naturally deprecated the ruin of 
his country which the Bill threatened. In the course 
of the debate the Duke of Buckingham remarked “ that 
whoever was against that Bill had either an Irish Interest 
or an Irish Understanding.’’ This gross insinuation and, 
in those days, grosser insult, provoked Lord Ossory, the 
Duke of Ormond’s eldest son, a very gallant soldier. He 
would not trust himself to speak, but waiting till the 
Duke of Buckingham had left the sacred precincts of the 
Debating Chamber, he challenged him to a duel in Chel- 
sea Fields. The Duke, who did not relish the prospect, 
could not refuse. But he adopted the ingenious device of 
turning up at the wrong field. Lord Ossory waited for 
him in vain, and finally had to return with sheathed 
sword. The Duke knew that this stratagem would not 
prevail indefinitely. Therefore next day he hit upon 
another ingenious expedient: he made a speech in the 
House of Lords in which he revealed Lord Ossory’s 
challenge—the challenge being, of course, a gross 
breach of Parliamentary privilege. At the same time, 
he had the effrontery to state that Lord Ossory was not 
to be found at the appointed place! The Lords were 
naturally more concerned with the question of Privilege 
than with the question of personal honour, and they 
decided that both noble lords must be ensconced in the 
Tower till their passions had cooled down. 

The Buckingham-Ossory incident thereupon evapor- 
ated, only to be succeeded by the Buckingham-Dorchester 
incident. The Duke, on release from the Tower, con- 
tinued to push the Irish Bill. A conference with the 
Commons was necessary, and was held in the Painted 
Chamber. As the Duke was sitting down, on changing 
his position, he either jostled or was jostled by the 
Marquis of Dorchester. Between these Lords there was, 
says Clarendon, “no good correspondence.’’ Accord- 
ingly they came to blows, and the Marquis, being shorter 
and less active, “lost his Periwig, and received some 
Rudeness.’’ Both Lords were thereupon consigned by 
their more sober colleagues to the Tower; “from 
whence,’’ observes the incomparable Clarendon, “ after a 
few Days they were again released together, and such a 
Reconciliation made as after such Rencounters is usual, 
where either Party thinks himself beforehand with the 
other, as the Marquis had much of the Duke’s Hair in 
his Hands to recompense for his pulling off of his 
Perriwig, which He could not reach high enough to do 
to the other.’’* 

The House of Commons in these times afforded 
scenes not less exciting than those witnessed “in the 
other place.’’ Aided by that most admirable note-taker, 
Mr. Anchitell Grey, it is possible to observe our ancestors 
physically at work. 

In the year 1675, upon May 10th in that year, the 
House of Commons was debating a question which to 
them was of profound moment. Charles II. and Louis 
XIV. had been jointly fighting the Dutch; in the pre- 
ceding year, Charles II. had made peace, but Louis XIV. 
continued to fight. In accordance with a previous 
arrangement some English troops were fighting in the 
pay of the French King. The question was, should this 
arrangement be cancelled, though no provision for that 
purpose had been included in the Dutch peace. Charles 
II. said ‘‘ No’’: he must honour his previous engage- 
ment. The Opposition, deeply apprehensive of Louis 
XIV. and distrustful of Charles himself, as vehemently 





* For the full account of all this see Clarendon’s “‘ Continuation,” 
pp. 370-9, 1759 folio edition. 
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said “Yes.’’ There was a Division as to whether a 
further Address should be made to the King to recall 
the troops; the numbers were so close that a dispute 
arose as to whether the “ Yeas’’ or the “ Noes ’’ had it. 
Thereupon disorder began. Some said that Lord Caven- 
dish began to unsheath his sword, specially directing 
his attentions towards Sir John Hanmer, one of the 
Tellers; others that his Lordship. spat in the face of 
Sir John; but then, others again—more charitably 
minded—suggested “that was only eagerness of speech, 
and so some might accidentally fly from him.’’ Next, 
Sir James Smith, ‘‘ setting ‘his arms on his side, did in 
a rude manner, make through the crowd, and jostled 
several”; certain other members trampled upon the 
Mace, while some “young gallants’’ leaped over the 
seats to assist Lord Cavendish. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker—who had not been in the Chair during the 
commotion—“ in a resolute and slow pace, made his 
three respects through the crowd, and took the Chair.”’ 
The House recovered itself; the insulted Mace was 
returned to the Table; peace reigned. Then the 
Speaker bound every member on his honour “not to 
resent anything of that day’s proceedings.’’ Thus by 
his courage he quelled a riot, and by his wisdom he pre- 
vented any recurrence of it. 

Our final “scene’’ in these times concerns an 
eminent poet, no less a person than Mr. Andrew Marvell, 
the representative of Hull. On Tuesday, March 29th, 
1677, “Mr. Marvell, coming up the House to his place, 
stumbling at Sir Philip Harcourt’s foot, in recovering 
himself seemed to give Sir Philip a box on the ear. The 
Speaker acquainting the House, ‘that he saw a box on 
the ear given, and ’twas his duty to inform the House 
of it,’ ’’ a debate ensued. 

Mr. Marvell explained that no affront was intended. 
‘‘ What passed was through great acquaintance and 
familiarity betwixt us.’ Thereupon, with characteristic 
insolence—for as a politician Marvell excelled in insolence 
—he expressed a hope that “as the Speaker keeps us in 
Order, he will keep himself in Order for the future.’’ 
It appears that the Speaker had spoken “ reflectively ’’— 
so Marvell thought—in reference to himself in a previous 
debate on that terrible theme, the importation of Irish 
cattle. Sir Job Charlton was much incensed by this 
gratuitous unmannerliness: a stroke inthe House, 
followed by an insult to the Speaker! Marvell ought to 
be sent to the Tower! Sir Job was evidently, and not 
unreasonably, spluttering with anger. Then Sir Philip 
Harcourt—the assaulted member—intervened charit- 
ably: ‘“‘ Marvell had some kind of a stumble, and mine 
was only a thrust ; and the thing was accidental.’’ Some 
were then for closing the incident; not so Colonel 
Sandys: “ Marvell has given you trouble, and instead of 
excusing himself, reflects upon the Speaker: a strange 
confidence, if not an impudence! ”’ 

But the wise Speaker—Sir Edward Seymour—was 
not willing to let the scene drag on. He said he was 
sorry if anything he had said previously had offended 
Marvell. This brought the poet to his senses. He made 
a handsome apology. It was a jocular scuffle; he was 
sorry for it; he had a respect for the Speaker ; he would 
withdraw, and “ sacrifice himself to the censure of the 
House.’’ A few more speeches, and the scene ended.* 

The Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Ossory, 
Sir James Smith and Lord Cavendish, Mr. Andrew 
Marvell and Sir Philip Harcourt—are they still in 
Parliament? I sometimes think they are. And I confess 
—as long as their escapades end honourably—I am not 
sorry for it. 





*Grey’s “ Debates,” Vol. III., 128-30; and Vol. IV., 328-31. 





ART 


THE LONDON GROUP EXHIBITION 


HE London Group has moved from its old quarters 
and is holding its Summer Exhibition at the 
galleries of the Royal Water-Colour Society in 
Pall Mall East. This is certainly a good plan, for it 
has secured a better room than before, with more hang- 
ing space and better light. It is an interesting exhibi- 
tion, less experimental than former exhibitions have 
sometimes been: one feels that many of the artists, 
having weathered their youthful troubles and decided 
on their future, or at any rate their immediate course, 
are settling down to produce good, solid work, disdain- 
ing “stunts,’’ and ignoring mere fashion. There are, 
of course, exceptions; Mr. Seabrooke, for instance, is 
still experimenting, and in more than one direction. 
He has given up his old Cézanne-derived method, and 
here produces two large landscapes: one, “ On Hampstead 
Heath,’ in a pure “ pointilliste’’ style, in which, I 
think, he is not altogether successful, the other, ‘“ Over 
Pilbeams,”’ an interesting and charming work, painted 
rather like a pastel and pleasant in colour. Mr. Porter 
shows some of the best pictures of all; he is painting now 
with consistency and as if he were very sure of himself. 
His “Suffolk Fields’’ is as good as, or better than, 
anything of his I have seen, and in it, as well as in 
his other pictures here—his “ Still Life,’’ for example— 
he gives one the satisfactory feeling that he has started 
with a clear vision of what he wanted to do, and has 
achieved it. Mr. Duncan Grant disappoints us 
by showing only one picture; true, it is very 
large, but one would have liked to see some 
more of those delicious flower-pieces or ‘‘ still lifes ’’ 
of his. Certainly this “Interior’’ is a very fine piece 
of work, not perhaps so immediately attractive as some 
of his painting, but vigorous in design and solidly built 
up. There are five pictures by Mr. Sickert, of which 
one is especially lovely. It has the intriguing title “O 
Nuit d’Amour,”’ but its subject is merely a café scene, 
viewed through glass doors, with an exciting interplay of 
direct and reflected light. Its colour, as also that of 
“L’ Armoire a Glace,’’ is exquisite. Of Mrs. Vanessa 
Bell I liked best her “ Lilies and Iris’’; it is one of 
those comfortable pictures in which everything, colour, 
forms, proportions, are just right, the sort of picture 
one not only admires but longs to possess. 

Indeed, a surprisingly large proportion of this 
exhibition is both interesting and promising, and should 
convince those of their mistake who say that only in 
Paris is there any modern art worth looking at. Among 
the older hands Mr. Roger Fry shows a picture of great 
charm and spontaneity, “ Les Alpines’’; Mr. Mark 
Gertler’s “ Toilet,’’ painted with magnificent skill, is 
yet singularly unattractive; Mr. Paul Nash shows a 
charming landscape, painted thinly in clear, light 
colours; Mr. Matthew Smith continues to paint impres- 
sive nudes and flower-pieces in hectic colours, whose 
greatest fault is their monotony; but apart from these 
there are several younger or less known exhibitors of 
considerable promise. Among these I would include 
Mr. Edward Wolfe, who, deriving from Matisse, has yet 
a strong individual talent of his own; Mr. Allan Walton, 
who has an admirable sense of colour; Mr. Guy May- 
nard, who shows two extremely interesting studies of 
heads; Miss Gertrude Powys, Mr. Douglas Davidson, 
M. Jean Varda, Mr. Roland Penrose. 

Among the sculpture, Mr. Dobson’s superb “ Cam- 
bria’’ stands out. He also shows a fine portrait head 
of a child. A wood carving of a ‘‘ Child with a bird,”’ 
by Miss Betty Muntz, is a work of remarkable charm. 

Ancus Davipson. 
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COMING UP OXFORD STREET: EVENING 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


Tue sun from the west glares back, 

And the sun from the watered track, 
And the sun from the plates of glass, 
And the sun from each window-brass. 


Sun-mirrorings, too, brighten 
From show-cases beneath 

The laughing eyes and teeth 
Of ladies who rouge and whiten. 


And the same warm god explores 
Panels and chinks of doors; 
Problems with chymists’ bottles 
Profound as Aristotle’s 

He solves, and with good cause, 
Having been ere man was. 


Also he dazzles the pupils of one who walks west, 

Me, city-clerk, with eyesight not of the best, 

Who see no escape to the very end of my days 

From the rut of Oxford Street into open ways; 

And I go along with head and eyes drooping forlorn, 

Taking no interest in things, and wondering why I was 
born. 


(As seen July 4th, 18——.) 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


™ AINT JOAN” has so taken Paris by 
storm that, despite the weather, it is 
difficult to procure seats. This is no 


doubt partly due to the fact that the play has 
raised a storm of discussion in the way that used to 
happen over here. Royalists are angry with the reflec- 
tions on royalty. Catholics are furious with the “ anti- 
Catholic ’’ tone of the play. Protestants and Liberals 
are delighted for the same reasons. And then there is 
the ordinary band of sensible persons who go to enjoy 
themselves and appreciate the jokes about the English. 
The audience was interesting to observe. Except for the 
big trial scene (which Mme. Pitoéff played divinely), 
the most applause went to the discussion between 
Warwick, Cauchon, and Stogumber, the arguments 
being followed with avidity, and every point being taken 
up. The epilogue fell flat in spite of the beauty of the 
tableau. This scene was far more successfully produced 
than in England. But, on the whole, the enthusiasm 
was unflagging. It is indeed a whimsical reflection that 
the Irish Protestant playwright, who has battered in 
vain all his life on the doors of Paris, should at last 
force his entry with such a very personal view of the 
National Heroine. Still, we may reckon he will now be a 
“theatre-filler ’’ for the rest of his days. 


Last year the Italian singers at Covent Garden com- 
pared disgracefully with the Germans who preceded 
them. We aré promised artists of a different quality 
in the Italian operas that begin next week, but the 
standard of comparison is this year even higher. Apart 
from the weakness of the tenors—and in this respect 
illness and other misfortunes have handicapped those 
responsible—the operas of Wagner and Strauss have 
been quite magnificently given. It was pleasant to 
hear in London “ Der Fliegende Hollinder,’’ which is an 
interesting transitional work, containing some Verdi- 
esque tunes jolly enough for any hurdy-gurdy; and the 
last production, ‘“‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ was extremely 
fine, though the muffled tone of Herr Soot was unfor- 
tunate in a part which, dramatically as well as musically, 
demands a particularly beautiful voice. Superb as has 
been Herr Walter’s conducting, the most astonishing 


feature of the season has been the acting. The poig- 
nancy of Lehmann’s performance as the Marschallin 
was equalled by the nobility of Leider’s Isolde—there 
were moments when her words reminded one of Duse. 
And Olezewska, especially in “ Elektra,’’ was unfor- 
gettable: in appearance more horrible than any figure 
of Toulouse-Lautrec’s, she made the moral and physical 
rottenness of Klytemnestra positively terrifying. 
Mayr and Lehmann were both excellent in ‘‘ Rosen- 
kavalier.’’ The public spirit of those who made such 
performances possible in London is beyond praise. 





The New Chenil Galleries in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, have now been opened. They consist (or will 
consist, when they are completed, for at present only 
the picture and sculpture galleries are finished) of a 
Concert-room, Ball-room, restaurant, and studios for 
classes, as well as the rooms in which the Inaugural 
Exhibition is now being held. These latter are good large 
galleries, with plenty of wall space and good lighting. 
It is a bold enterprise, to which one wishes all success. 
At the same time it is to be hoped that the present 
exhibition is not typical of those to be held here in the 
future, for it is, one is forced to admit, rather a poor 
show. The majority of the pictures appear to be either 
by uninteresting painters in the Academy tradition or 
by exhibitors at the New English Art Club (with its 
more interesting members left out), and, though there 
is an immense number of pictures, there is hardly one 
of any distinction, unless this can be said of Mr. 
Augustus John’s portrait of Mr. Tom Mix, the cow- 
boy film star, painted in his most dashing and brilliant, 
but superficial, style. There is also a head by Mr. 
Wilson Steer, well painted, but rather uninteresting. 





There are some charming examples of Italian paint- 
ing of the Seventeenth Century in a loan exhibition 
which has recently been opened at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club. Whether the attempt at a revival in fashion 
of the painting of the baroque period is justified on 
serious esthetic grounds is very doubtful, but even apart 
from the historical interest of artistic development, there 
is much here that is worth seeing, pleasant, decorative, 
amusing, and very skilful. Some small romantic land- 
scapes by Domenichino, finer in colour than a good deal 
of the painting of the period, and a large “ Landscape 
with Flight into Egypt ’’ of Annibale Carracci, amusingly 
conceived with “ putti’’ scattering flowers from the top 
of a palm-tree, are perhaps the most interesting things 
here. There are several works of Guido Reni; a very 
insipid “ Aged Apostle’’ and a rather feeble “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” of Carlo Dolci, who is certainly more interest- 
ing as a portrait-painter than in his sugary Saints and 
Virgins; of Feti, Salvator Rosa, Guercino, the Carracci, 
Strozzi, Caravaggio and others less well known. There 
are also some pieces of furniture, statuettes, plaques, 
jars, and ornaments, and a fine collection of drawings 
of the same period. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, June 13. Moiseiwitsch, at 3, at Queen’s 
Hall. 
Moeran Chamber Concert, at 3.15, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Sunday, June 14. ‘‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” 
Renaissance Theatre, at the New Scala. 
‘‘ Mango Island,’’ Repertory Players, at Princes. 
E. M. Forster on ‘‘ The English Character,’ at 
8.15, at the Indian Students’ Union. 

Monday, June 15. Sybil Eaton, Violin Recital, at 
8.15, at Wigmore Hall. 

Tuesday, June 16. “ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,”’ at 
the Savoy. 

Wednesday, June 17. Muriel Smith, Song Recital, at 
3, at Wigmore Hall. 


Friday, June 19. ‘‘ The Fantastics,’? O.U.D.S., at 
Oxford. 
Sascha Jacobsen, Violin Recital, at 3.15, at Wig- 
more Hall, 
Omicron, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


CANNING 


“~ | YHE Foreign Policy of Canning, 1822-1827,’’ by 
Harold Temperley (Bell, 25s.), is a companion 
volume to Professor Webster’s “The Foreign 

Policy of Castlereagh,’’ which I wrote about in January. 

When Castlereagh committed suicide, Canning suc- 

ceeded him at the Foreign Office, and it was he who 

determined British foreign policy until his death in 

1827. Thus the two books give an uninterrupted, 

detailed study of British policy during the twelve crucial 

years which followed the Napoleonic wars. Mr. Tem- 
perley’s book is just as scholarly and careful as was 

Professor Webster’s, and he has this additional merit, 

that he wields a rather more light and graceful pen 

than Professor Webster. The two volumes are a wel- 
come sign that our historians are giving more attention 
to the intensive study of foreign policy. Until recently 
we had little to show which could compare with what 
the French had done in this field—there was nothing, 
for instance, in English as good, of its kind, as Debidour’s 

“ Histoire Diplomatique,’’ or Lémonon’s “ L’Europe et 

la Palitique Britannique (1882-1911).’’ The war 

created a wider interest momentarily in the history of 
statesmanship, and the result was a sudden outcrop of 

a large number of books dealing with international rela- 

tions and the history of foreign policy, but there are 

very few which are worthy of survival; most of them 
are tendencious and superficial. Castlereagh and Can- 
ning may seem rather remote from the problems which 
have passed from the hands of Mr. MacDonald into 
those of Mr. Chamberlain, but in fact it is only from such 
learned and scholarly studies as are these of Professor 

Webster and Mr. Temperley that one can get any sure 

basis for knowledge of those great currents which deter- 

mined policy in the nineteenth century, and are, there 
fore, the cause of our troubles to-day. 


* * * 


Mr. Temperley has a more attractive subject than 
Professor Webster. One can admit that Castlereagh 
was unjustly treated by his contemporaries and by the 
Whig historians of last century; but, though he was 
a statesman of considerable ability and character, he was 
not a personality for whom one can feel much 
enthusiasm. There was something inhumanly cold 
about him which accounts for the hatred which he 
inspired during his life, and for the way in which he was 
misunderstood after his death. Canning was the exact 
antithesis of Castlereagh. He-was one of the most 
human and warm-blooded of statesmen—a race of men 
whose blood, I suspect, usually runs rather coldly in 
their veins. I could forgive much to the Foreign 
Secretary who could write the famous rhyming dispatch 
to Bagot in 1826, a time when no one had yet dared to 
break through the puerile pomposities of diplomacy. (It 
is to be noted that some writers, as Mr. Temperley says, 
have considered that Canning’s joke was “an instance 
of his incurable and incorrigible levity.’’) Canning is 
always too conscious of and amused by the ridiculous in 
human affairs, including those of Courts and Cabinets 
and Chanceries, to be able td talk the pompous non- 
sense which is the stock-in-trade of most statesmen 
and politicians. Even his official dispatches are 
illuminated by irony, and his semi-official documents 
and private letters are full of amusing comments. For 
instance, he writes that he is sending to the St. Peters- 
burg Embassy a new secretary, Michael Ward, “ my 
predecessor’s (Castlereagh’s) brother-in-law; conse- 
quently acceptable to the Holy Alliance: and he is 
further peculiarly qualified for the cold and the glare 
of a snowy clime, by wearing a large brown wig and 


spectacles, probably green. He will have nothing to 
do . . . but to wear them in the manner most agree- 


able to the Emperor.’’ 
* * * 


Canning had wit, humour, and a certain strong 
vein of irony, but he was not temperamentally a cynic. 
He was warm-blooded and extremely sensitive. He 
often burst into tears in public, though it is a curious 
fact that in the early part of the nineteenth century 
this was quite a common habit of politicians, and ‘‘a 
burst of tears ’’ was not an unusual incident even in the 
House of Lords. Canning, in character, outlook, and 
methods, was the first modern politician. The men who 
were left in power at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
all belonged to the eighteenth century. Politically a 
Tory and with no sympathy for democracy, Canning 
was yet the first statesman to feel in his bones those 
new currents of thought and aspiration which had been 
let loose in Europe by the French Revolution. 1t was 
not alone that he set himself, deliberately and success- 
fully, to break the Holy Alliance, that typical con- 
spiracy of ‘‘ black internationalism ’’ which is always 
ruthlessly practised when kings and Conservatives get 
the chance. But in his methods with regard to the 
Press and public opinion, he was, as Mr. Temperley 
rightly insists, the first modern. He was the first states- 
man to go outside the House of Commons and speak to 
‘the people,’’ to publish important diplomatic docu- 
ments during the progress of negotiations, and to tell the 
monarchs and statesmen of foreign countries that he 
would not and could not pursue a line of policy which 
was contrary to the will of the English people. 


* * * 


Naturally to the aristocrats and relics of a mori- 
bund age and society who were in office and power all 
round him, Canning was an outrage. To the leaders of 
his own party he was a plebeian, and Lord Grey 
opposed him on the ground that ‘‘ he regarded the son 
of an actress as being de facto incapacitated from being 
Premier of England.’’ As Foreign Secretary he had 
practically all his colleagues, except the Prime Minister, 
consistently against him and his policy, and neither they 
nor his subordinates in the Diplomatic Service hesitated 
treaclerously to intrigue with Russian and Austrian 
statesmen in order ‘‘ to get rid of him,’’ or to check- 
mate his policy. Wellington hated him, and the one 
blot on the Duke’s career is his behaviour towards 
Canning. As for Metternich and the other foreign 
Holy Alliance statesmen, they were perpetually being 
driven into frenzies by Canning’s methods. Neverthe- 
less, or rather because of this, no Foreign Secretary in 
the nineteenth century was more popular or powerful 
than Canning, and none was more successful in imposing 
his policy upon his treacherous colleagues, hostile 
sovereign, and foreign opponents. His success was due 
partly to the rare combination of an unusually quick 
and subtle mind with a fiery spirit and unfaltering will, 
and partly, as Mr. Temperley’s book shows so admirably, 
to the fact that he deliberately placed behind his policy 
the full weight of public opinion in England. The 
story is one of the strangest and most dramatic in the 
whole history of politics—this son of an actress 
indomitably pursuing his policy in the teeth of his 
treacherous, aristocratic colleagues, against the king, 
and Alexander, and Metternich, and usually the 
French ; winning over the king, beating Wellington, 
winning over Alexander, driving Metternich to despair : 
and finally in that little scene which the French chargé 
d'affaires draws for us when he went to see Canning in 
the midst of a dangerous crisis and found him walking 
on the lawn at Gloucester Lodge reading Vergil and 
quoting :— 

‘Hi motus animorum, atque haec certamina tanta 

Pulueris exigui iactu compressa quiescent.” 


LrEonaRD Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE DOGMAS OF NATURALISM 


Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical 

Science: a Historical and Critical Essay. By EDWIN 
ARTHUR BuRTT, 8.1.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Chicago. (Kegan Paul. 
14s,) 
Tus book deals with a profoundly interesting subject: the 
uncritical assumptions which were made by the founders of 
modern physics, and through them became part of the 
unquestioned apparatus of ordinary thought. The critical 
portion of the book is admirable; the constructive part, by 
comparison, is somewhat disappointing. The author traces, 
through Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton, 
the amazing growth of modern science—a progress to which 
there has been nothing comparable in the history of the 
human intellect except the Greek discovery of geometry. 
He shows how irrational were many of the beliefs which led 
to the most fruitful discoveries, and what unwarranted 
prestige these beliefs acquired through their pragmatic 
success. All this is most convincing ; but the moral drawn 
in conclusion seems hardly the right one. We are urged 
to revive certain medieval dogmas, such as belief in final 
causes. The true course seems rather that which the modern 
philosophy of physics is adopting, namely, the creation and 
assimilation of radically new ideas, such as space-time and 
the quantum, which refute both sides equally in most of the 
time-honoured controversies with which the seventeenth- 
century pioneers were concerned. 

In regard to Copernicus and Kepler, one of the interest- 
ing historical facts which the author makes clear is the 
dependence of their discoveries upon the Italian renaissance. 
Copernicus went to Italy in 1496, and stayed there six years. 
He was greatly influenced by the Platonic anti-Aristotelian 
movement, of which the original motive was literary rather 
than philosophic or scientific. The Platonists were at the 
same time Pythagoreans, and as such assigned a more 
prominent place to number as the key to the universe than 
Aristotle had done. One of the prominent representatives 
of this school was Novara, Professor of Mathematics and 
Astronomy at Bologna :— 





The 


‘‘ Novara was Copernicus’s friend and teacher during 
the six years of his stay in Italy, and among the important 
facts which we know about him is this, that he was a free 
critic of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, partly because 
of some observations which did not agree closely — 
with deductions from it, but more especially because he 
was thoroughly caught in this Platonic-Pythagorean current 
and felt that the aiate cumbrous system violated the postu- 
late that the astronomical universe is an orderly mathe- 
matical harmony.”’ 

As everyone now knows, certain of the Greeks had advo- 
cated what we call the Copernican system. The discovery 
of this fact emboldened Copernicus, who felt that in his 
innovations he could still appeal to classical authority—a 
very vital matter in the atmosphere of the renaissance. Dr. 
Burtt maintains that Copernicus had no strictly scientific 
grounds for his theory, but only an esthetic preference. 
The scientific grounds, he says, were first supplied by Galileo. 

Kepler, we learn, made his living by astrology, as 
people would not pay for astronomy. He remarked: “ God 
gives every animal the means of saving its life—why object 
if he gives astrology to the astronomer?” (In spite of this 
observation, Dr. Burtt maintains that he really believed in 
astrology.) It is interesting to reflect that if he had lived 
in the present age the police would have forbidden him to 
make a living in the only manner compatible with his 
studies. Under the influence of democracy, we restrict more 
and more the ways of transferring money from fools to clever 
men, such as card-sharping, gambling, and fortune-telling ; 
business and politics are now almost the only legally 
tolerated methods, and these are too strenuous to be the 
merely occasional occupations of a hard-working astronomer. 
Who knows how many Keplers are lost to the world in 
consequence of such interference ? 

Copernicus and Kepler were fortunate men who, on 
inadequate grounds, advovated what afterwards proved to 
be important truths. The real founder of modern science is 
Galileo. It was he who showed the way of eliciting mathe- 
matical laws from observations, Greek mathematics was 








& priori (except in Archimedes); empiricism before Galileo 
was non-mathematical. Mathematical empiricism begins 
with Galileo: Galileo’s experiments on falling bodies first 
gave the world formule for variable motions expressed in 
mathematical terms. This was the really essential step in 
the creation of modern scientific method ; and for this reason 
I should myself rank Galileo even above Newton. 

Galileo never said “e pur si muove’’ any more than 
Wellington said ‘“‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em.”’ But he evidently 
thought it. Dr. Burtt quotes a passage from a letter of his 
to Kepler : — 

‘Oh, my dear Kepier, how I wish we could have one 
hearty laugh together! Here at Padua is the principal 
Professor of Philosophy, whom I have Tr. and 
urgently requested to look at the moon and planets through 
my glass, which he pertinaciously refuses to do. Why are 
you not here? What shouts of laughter we should have at 
this glorious folly! And to hear the Professor of Philosophy 
at Pisa labouring before the Grand Duke with logical 
arguments, as if with magical incantations, to charm the 
new planets out of the sky!”’ 

I incline to the belief that the souls of those professors 
now inhabit the State Legislature of Tennessee. 

Newton, it appears, believed in absolute space and time, 
not so much on account of his rotating bucket, which gave 
a scientific ground, as because he wanted to provide for the 
omnipresence and everlastingness of God. Dr. Burtt’s dis- 
cussion of this puzzling topic is, however, far from adequate ; 
the whole matter is more difficult than he seems to realize. 

The author is certainly justified in maintaining that 
we have no right to assume that all phenomena can be 
explained by the methods of mathematical physics. We have 
the right to try these methods everywhere, but their success 
in certain fields does not prove that they will be successful 
elsewhere. A metaphysic based upon the assumption that 
mathematical physics must explain everything is, therefore, 
to be rightly condemned as a dogmatism. This, however, 
affords no justification for the opposite dogma, namely, the 
assumption that mathematical physics does not explain 
everything. And mathematical physics itself has changed 
so much in recent years that a criticism of Newton is no 
longer so relevant as it was thirty years ago. We need new 
conceptions, not a revival of old ones. The historical part 
of Dr. Burtt’s work is very interesting, as showing what 
absurd ideas may on occasion prove fruitful. (The present 
reviewer has noticed only one historical error, namely, that 
the solution of the cubic equation is attributed to Cardan 
instead of to Tartaglia.) But the constructive philosophy 
which he suggests at the end of his book is too retrospective 
to be of value in our present perplexities. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


THE YOUTHFUL C.-B. 


Early Letters of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to his 
Sister Louisa, 1850-51, (Fisher Unwin. 15s.) 


THERE is nothing specially remarkable about this collec- 
tion of letters if they are taken by themselves. But there 
is always a certain fascination in examining the early 
characteristics of the child who grows to be a person of 
eminence in after years. The little boy of fourteen set out 
with his elder brother and ‘his cousin for a journey which 
lasted nine and a half months, during which they covered 
over five thousand miles through France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, in days when 
travelling was far from easy. Henry wrote a series of 
long descriptive letters to his sister, relating every inci- 
dent of his travels. By his style we can gather that he was 
very observant and rather precocious, and, although there 
is no sparkle of brilliance about the letters and no origin- 
ality or recklessness, his intense interest in all he saw and 
unfailing punctuality in keeping his sister informed are cer- 
tainly unusual in a boy of that age. There is less fun in the 
boy’s writings than we should have expected. Very seldom 
does he indulge in humorous asides, although occasionally 
he relieves his traveller’s comments on scenery, monuments, 
and native habits by more trivial remarks, as when he 
writes from Italy: “ For the fleas we do not care—they are 
clean, spanking, little, funny things, and their bite does 
not inflame.” If I were asked to judge from these letters 
what was the distinguishing feature in the boy’s charac- 
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Messrs Hutchinson & Co’s New Novels (7[6 net) 











IN FEAR or . WOMAN 
by WINIFRED GRAHAM 


This is a story of English country life in a hunting centre 
The plot is concerned with the mysterious disappearance 
of Captain Darling from Tapestry Court He is said to 
have eloped with an unknown woman, after a furious 
scene with his wife, but circumstances point to the fact 
that ne had been murdered, or is hidden alive somewhere 
in the gloomy but roniantic building “In Fear of a 
Woman ” is a story of love, jealousy, high passion and 


Taz SEVEN SLEEPERS 
by FRANCIS BEEDING 


(‘ASRAK’) 
‘‘ If you want a real thrill—a series of thrills following 
breathlessly one upon another—read ‘‘ The Seven 
Sleepers” . .. it is the most exciting story I have 
read . .. it is a book to read and a book that 
cannot be put down when once started ” 


human failings 





—The Daily Sketch. 











SOUNDINGS (6th Ed) 
by A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


“Mr Gibbs writes sympathetically and well 
He can be witty and shrewd ’’—Sunday Times 


The LUTE GIRL of RAINYVALE 
by ZORA GROSS 


Author of ‘ Daughters of the Seven Mile” 
What was the terrible curse on the pair of 
age-old Chinese vases 


SHADE OF THE MOON 
by MAXWELL CARNSON 


“Shade of the Moon” is a young Chinaman 
who has had an English education 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
by ALGERNON CECIL 


Betty, an aristocratic and fashionable girl, 
marries a Labour Member of Parliament 


MAJOR DANE’S GARDEN 
by M. F. PERHAM 


A story of love and passion, of renunciation 
and the promise of future happiness 





v 
THE PASSER BY AND OTHER STORIES 
by ETHEL DELL 
Author of “ The Hundredth Chance,” etc 
“Miss Dell is good at a short story ... all 
move merrily to a net climax and are well 
enough proportioned ’—Observer 


A VOICE FROM THE DARK 
by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Author of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife” 
“Eden Phillpotts is at the height of his 
awst’’—Daily Telegraph 








ALLEN ADAIR 
by JANE MANDER 


Author of “The Strange Attraction” 
‘*“Admirably done’’—Times ‘As new as it 
is attractive ’—Daily Telegraph 


THE GATES OF MORNING 
by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of “ The Blue Lagoon” 
“One of Mr _ Stacpoole’s most charming 
creations ’—Daily Graphic 


THE PASSIONATE TRAIL 
by ALAN HILLGARTH 


“Its plot excites, its atmosphere convinces, 
there is an unusual love story. . . its episodes 
thrill "—Birmingham Post 





QUEEN OF THE DAWN 
by SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Author of ‘‘ Wisdom’s Daughter” 
‘** Never loses its freshness and never lets the 
story flag ’’—Daily Telegraph 





CRIMINAL YARNS 


by T. C. BRIDGES 
Author of “ Black Blood” 
“Mr Bridges ... draws upon the unexpected, 
the dramatic, and the unusual ’—Times 


by ROBERT WELLS RITCHIE 
“Dr Hailey is a genius ”—Daily Chronicle 
“There is thrill, there is suspense; it is a 
rattling good detective yarn’—Punch 





FIND THE CLOCK 
by HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Author of “‘ The Voice of the Seven Sparrows ”’ 
The story of a criminal who tries to swindle 
a rich man’s heir 


TREVALION 
by W. E. NORRIS 


Author of “ The Conscience of Gavin Blane” 
“IT cannot remember reading any novel... 
better done than Trevalion ”’—Punch 





A SAHARAN LOVE STORY 
by A. L. VINCENT 


“The novel is one abounding in plot and 
counterplot . . . written with knowledge” 
—T P’s Weekly 





BONDS OF EGYPT 
by PATRICK RUSHDEN 


This is a story of a beautiful girl who was 
stolen from her parents when a child 





The JUSTICE 7. WHITE SAHIB 
(ond ka) + by HELEN FAIRLEY 


A fine Anglo-Indian romance vividly narrated 
by the author of “A Heritage of Dust” 


THE RECTOR OF WYCK ana ca 


by MAY SINCLAIR 
Author of “ Arnold Waterlow ” (8th Ed) 
“A most finished work of art”—Sunday 
Times “It is perfectly done ’’—Times 





THE THRESHOLD OF FEAR 
(2nd Ed) by ARTHUR J. REES 


“The author has used his material to the 
greatest ingenuity ...a weird story ’—Times 





THE GULF INVISIBLE 
by PATRY WILLIAMS 


The French and the English views on the 
status of married women are very different 








THE AUTOGRAT 
by PEARL BELL 
Author of ‘ Sandra” 
This is the story of a selfish woman who 
comes to see her real self 





THE RANGER’S CODE 
by JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
Author of “ The Black Star” 
A fine Wild West romance: a worthy suc- 
cessor to this author’s previous novel 





DR RICARDO 
by WILLIAM GARRETT 


Author of “From Friday to Monday” 
“His plot is rich in the unexpected ’’—Times 
“Thrilling "—Newcastle Chronicle 





CARLA LICHT 
ty MAY EDGINTON 


THE 





COLD CAT 


by ARTHUR MILLS 


” 





Love, money and jealousy are contending factors in the 
lives of the widely differing characters of this book 
Carla, a brilliant stage star, has eclipsed her actress 
mother in popular regard, and the latter is jealous and 
refuses to play The interest is diverted to a copper 
mine in Mexico secretly financed by Carla’s friend 
Cora, who loves the penniless owner He, 
however, loves Carla, who will not marry him 
right away 














London: HUTCHINSON & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Author of “ The Yellow Dragon 
“A very exciting and well told story. . 
Mills weaves into his story... a rich background of local 
colour . . . holds the reader’s attention all through 
. thrilling . . . Captain Mills conveys the sense 
of the underlying wildness of South American life 
with remarkable realism "—Z7he Daily Mail 
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ter, I should say reliability ; and that certainly turned out 
to be the most valuable asset in his successor the Prime 
Minister. Leaders in the last generation or so have inspired 
admiration often enough, but few leaders can have inspired 
confidence in anything like the same degree as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

These letters show us the boy’s delight in travel, and 
the man kept up the habit to the end of his life. In later 
years he wandered over the familiar ground, not in the 
capacity of a tourist or visitor, but as someone who is 
completely at home revisiting the haunts of his youth. The 
Continent was not “ abroad ” to him, nor was the French- 
man, Italian, or German a “ foreigner.’’ From the time of 
these early letters onwards, not only did he broaden his 
vision beyond the narrow horizon of his native shores, but 
he learned the valuable lesson, so often ignored by his 
fellow-countrymen, that the superficial differences between 
us and “ foreigners” are easily bridged, once the funda- 
mental likeness between us is recognized. In every nation 
he saw something to admire, and his sense of international- 
ism, that is to say, the need of co-operative unity between 
the peoples, was very marked. 

Scotland came first and foremost in his affections. But 
he often used to say that, if as a private individual he 
could not live in Scotland, he would make his home in 
France rather than England. I am not sure that his 
peculiar habit in later years of constantly going te stay at 
the Lord Warden Hotel at Dover was not an expression 
of his wish to be as near to going abroad as possible, even 
if he could not actually cross the Channel. C.-B., without 
being an outstanding figure in our long line of Prime 
Ministers, had certain qualities of character which distin- 
guished him from the others and gave him special indivi- 
duality. He had no spectacular talents, and seldom can a 
man in the highest office have been so unconscious of the 
eminence of his position. The depth of his convictions 
and his strict adherence to principle were not ostentatiously 
demonstrated by truculent vehemence of expression, but 
through the unusual medium of deference and courtesy. 
He did not tell us he was an honest man, but we knew it 
better than if he had. Little Henry sat down at once after 
long hours of exhausting travel to write his letter so as not 
to disappoint his sister. Sir Henry never failed the most 
obscure of his acquaintances by neglecting to acknowledge 
their smallest request. These letters only serve to confirm 
our estimate of the consistency of his character. 


Antuur Fonsonsy. 


FICTION 


Mr. Petre. By HILAIRE BELLOc. With Twenty-two Drawings 
by G. K, CHESTERTON. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 

The Mother's Recompense. By EpIrH WHARTON. (Appleton. 
7s. 6d.) 


Thunderstorm. By G.B.Srern. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


“Mr. Petre” is an amusing, but very carelessly constructed 
satire on the workings of modern finance. Peter Blagden, 
one of those mythically bluff Englishmen whose faults are 
dear to Mr. Belloc, suddenly loses his memory between 
Southampton and London, and through a series of chances 
finds himself in the possession of the name, and something 
of the prestige, of a John K. Petre, a notorious millionaire. 
In spite of himself he begins to acquire millions of pounds 
without knowing anything of the processes by which they 
fall into his hands; he sends up markets with a word which 
he has never heard before; he is hurried, a slave to the 
illusions of other people about him, into one unwilling 
triumph after another ; and his ignorance is invariably inter- 
preted as unfathomable cunning. Finally his wealth becomes 
monstrous to him ; he sells out in a state of terror (which is 
interpreted as supreme sagacity), and retires, his memory 
recovered, to his small estate in the country. In the chapter 
describing Mr. Petre’s visit to Harley Street in search of 
his memory there is an excellent piece of fooling about psycho- 
analysis, of which Mr. Belloc obviously knows less than 
nothing; but the long satire on finance, about which 
Mr. Belloc seems to be well informed, becomes eventually 
a little wearisome. The mood should either have been 
more responsible or more irresponsible; as it is, one 


cannot make out whether Mr. Belloc is a writer who 
habitually gives his principles the appearance of preju- 
dices, or one who has elevated his prejudices into principles. 
He takes with equal seriousness his romantic illusions about 
the poor and his realistic understanding of the rich ; and his 
idiosyncrasies interfere with his satiric intention, and rob 
his censures of their effect. Good satire, like good irony, can 
only be written by a writer who knows how to maintain intact 
his sense of proportion; and Mr. Belloc’s sense of propor- 
tion is continually being broken into by foibles of thought 
which themselves could easily become the theme of satire. 
This gives a touch of uncertainty to his imaginative criticism 
of financiers, editors, psychologists, and the other people 
he dislikes ; and one is eventually driven to conclude that 
it is this uncertainty, this obtrusion of personal whim, which 
he wishes to convey. Accordingly, as his satire becomes 
more amusing it becomes less effectual, and our sense of 
the objective evil of the institutions and ideas he satirizes is 
gradually lost in our perception of the characteristically 
personal reactions to them which he forces upon our notice. 
The book is a mere improvization, carelessly one-sided in its 
characterization ; the incidents are approximate rather than 
likely. 

The theme of “ The Mother’s Recompense ”’ is very diffi- 
cult, and in spite of her great talent, sincerity, and intrepidity 
of mind, Mrs. Wharton has not completely mastered it. The 
mother’s former lover seeks the daughter’s hand, and even- 
tually secures it; and the story describes, first, the mother’s 
struggle to prevent the marriage without antagonizing the 
daughter, and, secondly, her struggle with herself, torn 
between the necessity to “ tell,” and the necessity of avoid- 
ing the “ sterile pain” which the avowal would cause. It 
is this inward struggle which chiefly occupies the author’s 
attention; but while it culminates in one or two really 
beautiful scenes, it never reaches a single, supreme climax. 
The scenes do not develop in an ascending scale; they are 
more or less repetitions of one scene, and when we have read 
that we have in effect read them all. We feel that the 
author, as well as the suffering mother, is entangled in the 
web, so that the book gives not merely a sense of monotonpus 
suffering, but of monotony of treatment. In one or two 
scenes Mrs. Wharton does mount to the height of tragedy, 
but she tries to remain there without intermission, not 
allowing enough for the ebb and flow of pain. She fails to 
reach a katharsis because, one might almost think, she is 
determined by an act of the will not to reach it ; to maintain, 
rather, the intensity of tragedy at all cost, when it is past 
its term and our endurance. Yet the qualities which have 
contributed to this failure are high ones; and there can be 
nothing but praise for Mrs. Wharton’s beautiful style, her 
integrity of imagination in her great scenes, and the sincerity 
of her art. 

» “Thunderstorm ’’ is a slight and amusing sketch of a 
quarrel among four excellent companions in an Italian villa 
when an event happens which arouses their self-seeking 
instincts. The Italian servants, Ettore and Vanna, would be 
admirable if it were not for a’touch of Schwdrmerei in the 
portrayal. The quarrel itself is rather crudely managed, 
and the satire obvious. 

Epwin Mor. 


A NEW KIND OF ATLAS 


The Chambers of Commerce Atlas, Edited by GEoRGE PaILip 
and T, SWINBORNE SHELDRAKE. (Philip. £2 12s. 6d,) 
Tus atlas, which has been specially prepared for the 
“Times ’’ and is issued under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, contains “a sys- 
tematic survey of the world’s trade, economic resources, 
and communications,” with particular reference to the 
British Empire. Its most interesting and valuable feature 
is a series of maps dealing with the distribution of com- 
mercial commodities. The map giving the distribution of 
wheat will illustrate the method adopted. Here is a map 
of the world in which certain areas will be found to be 
covered, more or less thickly, with red dots. Each red 
dot represents an annual production of 500,000 bushels of 
wheat. Thus the map shows at a glance the distribution 
of wheat production throughout the world and the relative 
productivity of the various wheat-producing areas. There 
are forty pages of such maps, dealing with over a hundred 
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W.H.HUDSON 


POPULAR 6s. EDITION 


12 Volumes. NET Small Demy 8'vo. 








“This is an edition which every honest book-lover and book- 
reader can take to his heart.’—-RT. HON, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
in Zhe Sphere. 


“These books should sell by thousands, for every reader will 
wish to become a possessor.” —British Weekly. 


List of Volumes 





Afoot in England Hampshire Days 
Birds in London Nature in Downland 


a Birds The Land’s End 


Far Away « LongAgo The Book of 
Idle Daysin Patagonia a Naturalist 
A Traveller in Birds in Town 

Little Things and Village 
Dead Man’s Plack, An Old Thorn, and Poems 


Qj 12 Page Booklet Post Free 
a 
16, CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 



























































An Important New Series Ss 
s = = « 
CATHEDRALS [ig | 12 
ABBEYS &  |qipie| Vol 
FAMOUS GB 2 
CHURCHES |, oa 


Edited and Illustrated by 
GORDON, HOME a ‘s 
T= story of how the great Cathe- 


drals came to be, what changes 
befell them while they grew, and who : F’cap 
were their builders and benefactors, 8 
Hundreds of charming sketches by 00. 
Gordon Home (showing familiar build- 
ings from new view-points), many photographs and photogravure 
frontispieces illuminate this important new series. 

Four Volumes Now Ready. 

EXETER, TRURO & THE WEST 
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By EDWARD FOORD 


CHESTER, MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL By BEATRICE HOME 

GLOUCESTER, TEWKESBURY & DISTRICT By EDWARD FOORD 

WELLS, GLASTONBURY & CLEEVE By EDWARD FOORD 
Ready This Month. Ready Shortly. 
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OXFORD & NEIGHBOURHOOD WORCESTER & BIRMINGHAM 
ST. DAVID’S, LLANDAFF & BRECON BRISTOL, BATH & MALMESBURY 


a 
THE BOOKMARK 
HUDSON MEMORIAL NUMBER 


Price 4d. Post Free. Subscription for 8 Numbers, 
2/- Post Free from 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 16 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK 
RUSSIA IN DIVISION 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail: ‘‘ What Mr. Graham has to say of the 
Bolsheviks and their cruel and degrading tyranny should 
be read by all.” 








1925 Issue Just Published 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


Edited by Sir JOHN SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., and 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. 20s, net. 





TAXATION IN AUSTRALIA 


By STEPHEN MILLS, C.M.G., Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 12s. net. 





THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 
UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 6s. net each. 

POCKET EDITION. 25 vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 

THE WESSEX EDITION, 22 vols. Cloth, extra, 8vo. 
ros, 6d. net each. 





LOVE 


By the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





THIS OLD MAN 


By GERTRUDE BONE. With Collotype Frontis- 
piece after an etching by MUIRHEAD BONE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Nation and the Atheneum: ‘“‘ This Old Man’ 
Starts with an admirable description of the beginning of 
a day in a poor country cottage. Mrs. Bone has a knack 
of giving shapeliness and space to simple objects and 
actions. Her peasants have an air of conviction. . .. The 
descriptions of the externals of rustic life and of its 
pleasanter humours are excellently done.” 





VOICES OF THE STONES 


Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





A POETRY RECITAL 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. St ae 





THE SIRENS 


An Ode. By LAURENCE BINYON. New and 
Revised Edition. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie in The Manchester Guardian ; 
“ There is nothing—not even in Patmore and Francis 
Thompson—that can be put in the same order of achieve- 
ment with this noble poem of Mr. Binyon’s, unless we go 
back to Wordsworth and Shelley.” 





BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL, 
BRITTANY 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. With 15 Maps and Plans. Fcap. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*s* Send for Complete List. 





THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 
Being the Report of the Special Committee appointed 
by the National Council of Public Morals. 

Crown 8vo. Manilla Cover. 2s. 6d. net. 
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different commercial commodities. Descriptive notes on 
each commodity are also given. There is also a very elabo- 
rate series of maps which illustrate the commercial develop- 
ment of the different countries. The colouring and general 
production of the maps are admirable, and the whole atlas 
is a mine of information for business men. 


THE FIRST QUAKER 


George Fox : Some Modern Appreciations. (The Swarthmore 
Press. 68.) 

The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of George Fox. 
Edited by Norman PenngEy. (Cambridge University 
Press. 15s.) 


Georcr Fox has never been one of the popular religious 
figures of history, but the ter-centenary of his birth, which 
was celebrated last year, has aroused an interest in him that 
promises to be more than fleeting or superficial. His rugged, 
unostentatious personality is not of the type that easily cap- 
tures the popular imagination, and, though the full stature 
of the man would eventually have come to be appreciated, 
recognition might have been indefinitely delayed but for 
the accident of circumstances. Never did an anniversary 
fall at a more fitting moment than the recent ter-centenary, 
which found a world weary of strife, disillusioned by the 
failure of conventional ideas and institutions, and perplexed 
most of all, perhaps, by the apparent bankruptcy of organized 
religion. Fox himself lived in an age of intellectual chaos 
and ferment, and at no time since his death have conditions 
been more favourable than they are to-day for a reconsidera- 
tion of his simple gospel. The various reprints of his 
“ Journal” that have appeared during the last twelve 
months show that the revival of interest in him has been 
wide, while such unexpected tributes as those of Dean 
Inge and Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey prove that the study of 
him has also gone deep and has produced some genuine 
revolution in thought. 

The first book on our list contains a number of reprinted 
ter-centenary articles on different aspects of Fox—his psycho- 
logy, his religious background, his stand for peace, his 
social reforms, and so on—by Dr. Rendel Harris, Dr. Rufus 
Jones, Professor J. W. Graham, Mr. Edward Grubb, and 
other well-known Quaker writers. These essays by life- 
long students of Fox are careful, pleasant, and sometimes 
penetrating. But it is inevitable that interest should focus 
itself rather upon the contributions of those outside the 
Society of Friends, for whom the message of Fox has come, 
as the rediscovery of old truths came for Fox himself, with 
the dynamic glow of a new revelation. It is true that Dean 
Inge would not be himself if he were free from contradictions. 
How the “ consistent and uncompromising witness’’ of the 
Friends against militarism can be approved “ without justify- 
ing those of them who refused to serve as soldiers” in the 
recent war, is a problem that may well tax uningenious 
minds. Yet Dean Inge, scornfully waving aside the failure of 
Quakerism to attract either the masses or the classes— 
“numbers are a poor test of success in things of the Spirit ” 
—ranks Fox ‘‘ among the greatest of religious leaders,” and 
compares him with St. Paul himself :— 

‘‘The resemblance . . . is very striking. The Jews and 
Judaizers who plagued and persecuted St. Paul were very 
like the priests and ‘ professors’ who clapped George Fox 
into gaol, and shattered his splendid constitution by their 
cruelties. ‘The mystical experiences of the two men were 
very similar, and both combined with the mystical tempera- 
ment great gifts of organization. Fox’s last words, ‘ Now 
I am clear, fom fully clear,’ may be compared with ‘I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.’ . . . St. Paul’s conversation with Agrippa and 
Festus may be compared with the celebrated interview of 
Fox with Oliver Cromwell, which we should all have liked 
to hear. The conversion of the aged at ~~. was paral- 


leled more than once in the life of Fox. me of the 


gaolers joined the Society, and all were overcome by his 

dauntless courage and saintliness.’’ 

We may regret Dean Inge’s inconsistencies. But we cannot 
fail to recognize in the above an interpretation of Fox as 
brave as it is discriminating. 

To Mr. Strachey, peace! “He shall,” as Dr. Rendel 
Harris says, “be judged by the company into which he 
has projected himself.” Those who remember the apparently 
irreconcilable controversy between Mr. Strachey and Mr. 


——— 


Edward Grubb before the war may not resist a smile at 
seeing the lion now lying down with the lamb. But the smile 
will not be a cynical one. Mr. Strachey’s estimate of Fox 
as revealed in his ‘ Journal’’—“ here is a book in which 
the lamp of religion burns with its brightest, clearest flame, 
and yet is inspired with the true sense of letters ’’—is sin- 
cerity itself, and is as full of zest and good humour as of 
conviction. 

“The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of George 
Fox,’’ which form “a sort of preliminary draft of the 
greater work,’’ are now presented, in a very handsome 
volume, for the first time, with copious annotations by Mr. 
Norman Penney. But, while it adds a little to our know- 
ledge of Fox, the book is one rather for the enthusiast or 
the collector than for the general reader. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL-BOOK 


The Teaching of English Series. Edited by Sir HENRY 
NEWBOLT. (Nelson.) 


Tue first thought that must strike anyone on looking at 
this set of school-books is how little they resemble the 
school-books of our youth. Here are fifty small volumes, 
light, well bound, well printed on good paper, with suffi- 
cient margins and ample spacing—in short, books attractive 
to the hand and the eye, real books that would not look out 
of place in a bookshelf or on a table in the drawing-room— 
and yet they are meant for children to use at school: they 
are lesson books, like the terrible Clarendon Shakespeares 
and Royal Readers of our youth. Doubtless the charming 
format of the series does itself give the first and perhaps 
most vital lesson in English—the lesson that books are 
desirable, alluring, things to acquire and things to treasure, 
and that buying books is by no means a bad way of spending 
one’s money. 

The Series is divided into three sections—Language, 
Junior Literature, and Senior Literature ; the whole series 
is edited by Sir Henry Newbolt, who is besides responsible 
for many of the individual volumes. These, as is inevitable 
where such a number and variety of workers are involved, 
vary considerably in value, though the average is certainly 
surprisingly high. The difficult question of how far to use 
extracts in dealing with long works in prose and poetry, 
is in our opinion solved in a very satisfactory way. Of 
course, the highbrow will say, loftily, it should be solved 
by giving everyone the complete work, however long, and 
letting the reader, however inexpert, sink or swim. But 
the highbrow is seldom a teacher, and does not properly 
realize the shyness of many young people as regards books. 
Anything long, anything in small print, anything called 
“a classic” by his elders, frightens him beyond measure; 
the necessary effort of “ getting into” a new book is made 
more painful by this fright till the masterpiece becomes 
“horribly dry” and is rejected as one of those annoying 
fads of the grown-ups. But, though suspicious and easily 
frightened off, a young reader is also surprisingly innocent. 
Reading aloud will often carry him over many initial diffi- 
culties; good print, even an attractive cover to a book, 
have been known to act as a bait, but undoubtedly best 
of all is a well-chosen extract—an extract long enough to 
give the real flavour of the book and interesting enough to 
fix the reader’s attention and whet his appetite for more. 
The books of this series that contain extracts have been 
edited with these points in view, and the result, we feel 
confident, is just what is wanted. In the long selections from 
the “Mill on the Floss,’’ ‘“ Lorna Doone,” and “ David 
Copperfield,” only the author’s own words have been used ; 
in others, such as the extracts from “ Ivanhoe,” given most 
interestingly in the same volume as Peacock’s “ Maid 
Marian,” it is made quite clear what is by Scott and what is 
explanation by the editor. Surely such books as _ these 
cannot be anything but helpful to those who teach and those 
who learn English. 

It will not be expected that even this charming series is 
perfect. The “Approach to Tennyson’”’ contains a prepos- 
terous proportion of extracts from the “ Idylls of the King,” 
and if the stories are to be retold in prose is it possible to 
use any other version than that of Sir Thomas Malory? 
In this same volume the portrait on page 12 attributed to 
Thackeray cannot by any possibility bear any resemblance 
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HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 


KATE ROSENBERG 
Introduction by LORD HA! DANE. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, Is, 


** An excellent piece of writing, clear and readable.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


LABOUR IN POLITICS 


KEITH HUTCHISON 
Cloth, 3s. Paper, Is. 6d. 


The story of the growth of the Labour 
Movement from Chartism to the present 
day. [Ready June 18th 


THE LESSONS OF OCTOBER, 


1917 LEON TROTSKY 
rgpention by SUSAN LAWRENCE, 


Cloth, 3s. Paper, Is. 6d. 


“A study, from an acutely strategical point of view, 
of the Russian Revolt.”—Daily News. 


SINCE LENIN DIED 


MAX EASTMAN 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


“Of extraordinary interest and immense service.” 
—Methodist Times. 


THE MIND OF A DIEHARD 


AMBROSE HOSKINS 
Cloth, 5s. Paper, 3s. 6d. 


A satire on Modern Life and Society. 


THIS SLAVERY 


ETHEL CARNIE HOLDSWORTH 
2s. 6d. 
A new full length novel. 
** Depicting Society—and all its struggling types... 
drawn with a skilful hand and one’s interest is fully 
maintained throughout.”—Zdinburgh Evening News. 


The ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURER, 1300-1925 


A Historical Sketch 


MONTAGUE and T. R. FORDHAM 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, Is. 


THE TOWN COUNCILLOR 


C. R. ATTLEE, M.P., and W. A. ROBSON 
Cloth, 3s. Paper, Is. 6d. 
““A very helpful little book.”—Weekly Westminster. 


THE COUNTRY COUNCILLOR 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, Is. H. SAMUELS 


A companion volume to “The Town 
Councillor.” [Ready June 25th 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


The LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
38, Great Ormond Street, W.C.1. 
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Logan Pearsall Smith’s 


New Book 


WORDS & IDIOMS 


7/6 net 


J. ©. Squire in The Observer:—‘ A true book on the 
re language. 

That Mr. Pearsall Smith has a delicate palate for words 
must be known to everyone who has ever read his Trivia; 
this book testifies also to his argumentative power and his 
wide, though never paraded scholarship. 

“Mr. Pearsall Smith’s book is not a mere museum of 
curious specimens collected by a dilettante. It is delicious 
to read, but there is the purpose of an enthusiast behind 
and beneath it.” 


By the same Author: 
Trivia More Trivia 
A Treasury of English Prose 


6/- net per vol. 


TOWARDS MORAL 
BANKRUPTCY 


By PAUL BUREAU. 16|/- net 
With an Introduction by Dr. Mary Scharlieb 


From the Introduction :—“I can thoroughly recommend 
‘ Towards Moral Bankruptcy ’ to all English men and women 
who are interested in sociological —". in Imperial 
Welfare, and in the endeavour to build up the kingdom of 
God in our own hearts and in the hearts of our people. 
The book is at once terrible and fascinating.” 


THE VICTORS 


By PETER DEANE. 3/6 net 


“cK. S.’? in the Sphere :—‘‘ Do not fail to read “ The 
Victors.’ I should like to circulate this book myself in 
thousands. .. I am told that every word in this book is true. 
It seems well-nigh incredible.” 

Huddersfield Examiner:—‘. . . It is quite a small 
book ... but it is one of the most poignant things which 
I have ever read. ...I have heard people say that they 
are ‘fed up with the Ex-Serviceman stunt.’ 
would read ‘ The Victors.’ 
their complacency.’ 

Daily Mail:—‘‘ A sombre and a moving book. . . 
Written with such sincerity and power that it grips and 
absorbs. It ought to be very widely read, if only because 
it is true.” 


ROBERT E. LEE: 
The Soldier 


By 
Maj.-Gen. SIR FREDERICK MAURICE 


Author of “ Forty Days in 1914,” etc., etc. 
15/- net 


Times :—‘‘ Robert E. Lee showed an almost perfect 
mastery of the art of war. His genius for military leader- 
ship justifies, in Sir Frederick Maurice’s opinion, his 
inclusion in Napoleon’s list of great commanders as the 
peer of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus, Turenne, 
Eugene, and Frederick. 

‘The book is of special value to-day in that it may help 
to inculcate in the minds of military students . . . the 
truths which the Great War . . . has done much to obscure.” 


INDIA 
AS I KNEW IT 728 


By SIR MICHAEL ODWYER. 18/- net 


The Times: “.... Every chapter of a remarkable book 
gives the impression of a personality true to the Gaelic 
type—strong, shrewd, and combative, a good friend and a 
stout foeman. . It might heve been expected that many 
chapters... would be highly controversial. They | are 
controversial, and all the more valuable for being 60.’ 
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to him—we have only to look at the nose. But the illus- 
trations are throughout the weakest part of the books, and 
we are truly thankful that they are confined to the Junior 
Series. We are told in the prospectus that they are by 
“ artists of repute,” but no names are given. Certainly some 
of them—for instance, the deplorable Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver fishing in “Boys and Girls of Fiction ””—have 
appeared before in others of Messrs. Nelson’s books for 
children, and were by no means suitable to reproduce in 
this series. But, after all, these are trifling criticisms. There 
is no doubt that, taken as a whole, this new series is a remark- 
able addition to educational literature. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL BRAN TUB 


The Life of Sir William Osler. 
Two vols, (Oxford University Press. 


By HARVEY CUSHING, 
37s. 6d.) 


Wuen Callimachus made his celebrated remark about a big 
book being a big nuisance, he had probably come across some 
Greek prototype of this work in the course of his researches 
in the Alexandrian Library—a thought which sensibly 
diminishes our regret for the action of the victorious Omar. 
It is an extreme example of the modern fashion for padding 
out biographies by the inclusion of trivial daily details, 
uninteresting letters, and extracts from work already 
printed. Sir William Osler was undoubtedly a great master 
of medicine, who added much to our clinical knowledge and 
was an inspiring influence in the various Universities, 
Canadian, American, and English, in which he taught by 
turns. But to write his life on the same scale as Lockhart’s 
life of Scott or Morley’s life of Gladstone implies a defective 
sense of proportion. At a rough computation, Professor 
Cushing’s work contains well over half-a-million words, and 
it is not written with the rare skill which might excuse this 
portentous length. Indeed, it is not written at all, in the 
proper sense of the word. The author confesses that the 
task of producing a real picture of a human life was a task 
too difficult for him, and describes his collections as mémoires 
pour servir, as ‘‘merely the outlines for the final portrait, 
to be painted out when the colours, lights, and shadows come 
in time to be added.” Such a work puts before the wretched 
reviewer, in the words of Scott or Jeffrey, “the doleful 
alternative of perusing a huge quarto, at the risk of dislo- 
cating your jaws, in order to review it—or of reviewing the 
said quarto, without so perusing it, at the risk of making 
blunders and furnishing pegs on which charges of misrepre- 
sentation will not fail to be suspended.” Of course, it may 
be justly said that books are not written specially for 
reviewers, but we fear that the present work will appear 
dull to all but Sir William Osler’s intimate personal friends, 
and to them disappointing. It is a kind of literary analogue 
to the bran tub in favour at Victorian bazaars, into which 
you were allowed a dip for sixpence, and out of which you 
might extract something that seemed worth your whole avail- 
able capital, or you might not. Let us take a dip or two 
and see what results. 

We open on an account of one of Osler’s “ high-spirited 
pranks.” He was sitting at lunch in Montreal beside the 
wife of ‘‘a Boston paediatrist,” whatever that may be. 
“Finding the lady devoid of humour, he was led on to 
describe an imaginary suburb of Montreal across the river 
—built by an American army surgeon, E. Y. Davis—school- 
houses, parks, theatres, paved streets, a fine hospital for 
children—quite a wonderful place—but Davis, poor fellow, 
had a dreadful end—drowned in the rapids—drunk, they 
say. There doubtless was much more of this, to the great 
amusement of the table; but the unsuspecting Bostonians 
never quite forgave him, for, as was subsequently learned, 
they spent most of the afternoon in an effort to locate 
Caughnawauga.” We open again on a passage in which 
Osler himself sets forth his own philosophy of life: “ The 
quiet life in day-tight compartments will help you to bear 
your.own and others’ burdens with a light heart. Pay no 
heed to the Batrachians who sit croaking idly by the stream. 
Life is a straight, plain business, and the way is clear, 
blazed for you by generations of strong men, into whose 
labours you enter and whose ideals must be your inspira- 
tion.” A third dip brings up an entry from Osler’s diary 
which reads: ‘“‘I took a heavy cold, was in bed 10th, 11th, 
12th, and 13th, fever and schnupfen. No cough. Was to 


have sailed on 14th, gave up passage.” Another brings up 
the remark from Sargent that “he had never before painted 
a man with an olive-green complexion.” The next dip is 
fairer to the book, for it lands Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s admir- 
able description of Osler as he appeared to his Oxford 
colleagues at the age of fifty-five: ‘‘ Of course, his great 
reputation as a physician and medical writer had preceded 
him, but we immediately discovered that finished competence 
in his own art and science was but a small part of the man, 
that the new Regius Professor was the least professional of 
doctors and the least academic of professors, that he was 
amazingly devoid of vanity and pedantic inhibitions, that his 
spirit was free, alert, vivacious, and that there was appar- 
ently no end to the span of his interests or to the vivid 
life-giving energy which he was prepared to throw into any 
task which fell to him to discharge. Old and young alike 
acknowledged his mastery and never left his presence with- 
out feeling the magnetism of the man and that insatiable, 
but unobtrusive appetite for helpfulness which made him 
the prince of friends and benefactors.”’ These two sentences 
give a better notion of Osler’s real charm and ability than 
can be obtained by toiling through the whole of his 
biographer’s overloaded bran tub. 


SANITY AND INSANITY OF NATIONS 


What the League of Nations Is. 
(Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d.) 
The Neuroses of the Nations. 

& Unwin, 16s.) 


Every writer who sets out to expound the League of Nations 
in a small compass is confronted with one difficulty. The 
field which he has to cover is so vast that it is impossible 
to give more than the barest of outlines ; there is no room for 
any of the anecdotes and descriptions which are apt to be 
considered indispensable jam when any pill of solid fact 
is administered to the man in the street; so that anyone 
who aims at combining brevity with thoroughness is in 
danger of giving nothing but dry bones. On the other hand, 
if the summary is interesting, the reader is bound to ask for 
more. The latter is the effect which Mr. Wilson Harris has 
achieved. In a series of short chapters he describes the 
origin, aims, and machinery of the League, the International 
Labour Organization, and the Permanent Court, and 
summarizes their work up to date. The latter is as far as 
possible classified under the Articles of the Covenant which 
cover it; but, as the author pertinently points out, the 
reconstruction work, which is perhaps the League’s most 
important achievement, can only be brought under the 
Covenant by the rather strained argument that the economic 
condition of Austria was a threat to the peace of the world. 
It had not reached quite that point. The fact that the League 
is capable of acting when necessary in matters not definitely 
laid down by the Covenant is the surest sign that it has taken 
its place as the real organ of international co-operation that 
it was meant to be. 

In the chapters on disarmament and the settlement of 
disputes, Mr. Wilson Harris provides what was badly needed, 
a short, clear statement of the obligations already contained 
in the Covenant and the points at which the Geneva Protocol 
adds to them. Whether one thinks he has over-simplified 
the Protocol or merely reduced it to its right proportions 
depends on one’s estimate of the part which that document 
is destined to play in future discussions of the security 
problem. His paragraph on Article XI. of the Covenant 
ought to be cut out and pinned up in front of all the Press 
correspondents who last October lost their heads over the 
Japanese amendment. 

Mr. Wilson Harris has compressed into 120 small pages 
2 subject that would make an encyclopedia. Miss Playne 
has expanded into 450 large ones a thesis which amounts 
to this: that the Great War was the result of a simultancous 
universal nervous breakdown in France and Germany. The 
phrases “mad policy,” “insane rivalry,” and so forth, 
which are so familiar as metaphors, are here used literally ; 
and with them a host of complexes, repressions, inhibitions, 
and anxiety-fears stalk through the Chancelleries of Europe, 
and lead in the end, curiously enough, not to homicidal but 
suicidal mania. The disease was infectious and spread to 
England too, but we are not given what might have been 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 





by VERNON KNOWLES. Illustrated by HELEN BINYON. 

6s. net. The tale that gives its title to the book is 

a captivating phantasy arresting by reason of its 
unique blend of reality and unreality. From a first review : 
“A book to cherish for its daintiness both in story and 
in picture. ... The tales in this volume are fantastic and 
poetic, of a fairy beauty and elf-like whimsicality.” 
—The Glasgow Herald. 


Te STREET OF QUEER HOUSES and Other Stories 





edition of this book will be issued in the autumn. 

On its publication it was spoken of as an instance 

of the breaking down of the tradition of consigning 
the story of adventure to the library of the boy. Mr. 
Masefield’s “‘ Jim Davis” was described and accepted as 
@ literary accomplishment. The illustrations in colour 
are by MEAD SCHABFFER. Boxed. l5s. net. ‘‘ A sumptuous 
edition of Mr. Masefield’s splendid book.”—Country Life. 


Je DAVIS. By JOHN MASEFIELD. The first illustrated 





FOERSTER, Special Lecturer of Zurich University. 

Translated by MEYRICK BootH, Ph.D. 5s. net. 

Third Edition. “A clear, wholesome statement... . 
We cannot praise the book too highly.”—Church Times. 
“The most valuable book of the kind which has yet 
appeared.”—The Green Quarterly. 


MProssn. AND THE SEX PROBLEM. By Dr. F. W. 





CAMPBELL Macrib, M.A., M.B., C.M., LL.D., Author of 
““New Foems,” “ Science Matter and Immortality,” 

&c. Cloth, 5s. net. “It is the sort of book young 
people should be encouraged to read, and it would be an 
excellent text book for science classes in our Secondary 
and Public Schools, where science is too often taught in 
an uninteresting way without imagination or vitality.” 
—The Eugenics Review. 


Te ROMANCE OF THE HUMAN BODY. By RONALD 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.4. 

















ARTHUR KEITH, 
M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 


New and. entirely 


THE ENGINES OF THE HUMAN BODY 
The human body is crowded with mar- 
vellous contrivances which can _ be 
appreciated by every one if only they are 
set out in plain language. This work does 
so in @ novel way, for the Author has 
approached his subject from the point of 
view of an engineer rather than of a 
medical man. 

The new appendices are in reality a series 
of essays in which the Author touches 
lightly, but accurately, on recent advances 
made in our knowledge of how the human 
body lives and works. 


By SIR 


F.R.C.S., 


revised edition. 
Illustrated. 
12/6 net. 








ARTHUR KEITH, 
M.D., LLD., F.R.S., 


2 Vols. 25/- net. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
New revised edition with eight new 
chapters and 71 new illustrations. An 
important standard work for the scientist 
and student. A fascinating story of true 
wonders for the general reader. 
In the second edition there are copious 
references to the recent discoveries in 
Germany, Australia, Java, America and 
more particular note is made of the vitally 
important research and most recent dis- 
coveries in Malta, South Africa & Rhodesia 


By SIR 


F.R.C.S., D.Sc. 





HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS 


THROUGH BRITISH CAMEROONS. 


F. W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I.  Profusely illustrated. 
25s. net. (Just Ready.) 


THE BOOK OF THE BERESFORD 
HOPES. 


HENRY WILLIAM and IRENE LAW. Foreword by 

VISCOUNTESS ULLSWATER. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is an extraordinarily difficult task to communicate a 
sense of unity to the history of an entire family; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Law have achieved the rarely impossible in their enter- 
taining record of the Beresford Hopes.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN AMERICAN 


CRIME. 
VERONICA KING. 12s. 6d. net. 
“These problems of crime call for a speedy solution.”— 
Law Times. 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN, a voyage round 
the World in a wind-jammer. 
REX CLEMENTS. eae A — LUBBOCK. Illustrated. 


. 6d. net. 
“An extraordinarily well-written book ... It is rare to find 
anything so good.’’—Spectator. 


THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT AND ITS 
HUNTERS. 


DENIS D. LYELL. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. . 
“There is always room for another good book on elephants, 
and Mr. Lyell’s is very good indeed.’”—Cape Times. 


THE REIGN OF THE -PIRATES. 
ARCHIBALD HURD. Illustrated. 7. 6d. net. 
“A vivid and accurate account.”—Morning Post. 


BORDOLOGY, being the science of determining 
character according to what a man eats and drinks. 
ON. R. ERSKINE of MARR. ls. net. 

“We can both enjoy the book and recommend it.”—Universe. 


Fiction 7/6 net. 
SWORD OF SCARLET. 


ARLES J. MANSFORD. 
‘A first-rate story. It is historical, it is full of adventure, 





























and the blend is a fine one. .. . It is full of interest from 
cover to cover.”—Yorkshire Observer. 
PRIMROSE. 


SYBIL TASKER HART, Author of “A Wise Virgin,” &c. 

“It grips the reader from the outset, for the Author can 
draw « most interesting character as well as tell e@ rattling 
story.”—Ladies’ Field. 


AN ENSIGN OF THE 19th FOOT. 
CHARLES REITH. 
“. .. this striking romance. . .. The characters, whether 
English or Sinhalese, are living, breathing oreatures.”— 
Morning Post. 


THE HOSTILE FRIENDS. 


THEODORE NICHOLL. 
“Delightful Eastern tales. ... Mr. Nicholl has a good spark 
of the divine fire.’—Daily Mail. 


A NOVEL OF VENICE. 
A BARCA BOY. 
8. M. FOX. 


“We do not remember any book which has so completely 
absorbed us. . . . Besides being a charming story, ‘A Barca 
Boy’ is a literary treasure.”—Western Mail. 


€, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 





























By Rev. ANTECEDENTS OF CHRISTIANITY 
c. P. G. ROSE, The evolutionary theory applied to 
M.A.. R.N Christianity with primitive semi-magical 
. i; conceptions and their relation to the 
human subconscious. 


15/- net. 








By 
HARRY MERRALL, 


A New Orientation. 





RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 
A courageous exposition of theories which 
frankly rin counter to those generally 
accepted. Although somewhat startling in 
its heterodoxy, it is a most sincere and 
reasoned defence of these theories, which 
will interest all unprejudiced minds. 


4, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. 4 


PUBLISHERS OF THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Full List gladly sent on Request. 


M.B., Ch.,B. 


10/6 net. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


MEMORANDUM ON BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS AND FOREIGN TRADE 
BALANCES. 1910—1923. 


Vol. 1.—Balance of Payments and Summary 
Trade Tables. Price 2/6 net. 


Vol. Il.—Trade Statistics of Forty-two 
Countries. Price 12/6 net. 


This publication contains the results of @ serious attempt to 

stimulate the study of the balance of international payments—a 

collection of the available estimates which have been published 

elsewhere and a number of others specially prepared by Govern- 

ments for the League of Nations. The two vol filla . 
able gap in economic literature. 
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an interesting diagnosis of our own case. We are only told 
that France must have exercised hypnotism to make us 
conclude a secret agreement with her. The world is in a 
bad way if Miss Playne is right. Fortunately for at least 
half the friends of all of us, mistaken opinions are not 
generally regarded as a sign of insanity. 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue Casanova Society publish “ Casanova’s Escape from the 
Leads,” a translation by Arthur Machen of the famous 
account of the escape (7s. 6d.). The book is well printed, 
and Mr. Machen writes a short introduction. 

The Oxford University Press publish the second volume 
of ‘‘ Hermetica,’”’ edited by Walter Scott (25s.). It contains 
notes on the Corpus Hermeticum. 

“ The Mind of a Diehard,”” by Ambrose Hoskins (Labour 
Publishing Co., 5s.), has as sub-title “A Defence of the 
Social System”; we imagine that Mr. Hoskins has con- 
sciously used the boomerang as the weapon of defence. 

“The Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp,” by Stanley B. 
James (Longmans, 5s.), is an unusual book. The external 
scenes of Mr. James's life are varied, ending in a monastery ; 
his spiritual pilgrimage passes through agnosticism to 
Roman Catholicism. 

Some interesting religious books are: “ The Religion of 
the People of Israel,” by Dr. Rudolf Kittel, translated by 
R. Caryl Micklem (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.); ‘“ The Christian 
Religion and its Competitors To-day,” by the Rev. A. C. 
Bouquet (Cambridge University Press, 6s.), which considers 
Christianity and its four main competitors, secularism, 
pantheism, traditionalism, and relativism; ‘ The Problem 
of the Future Life,” by A. H. McNeile (Cambridge: Heffer, 
3s. 6d.). 

Messrs. Cape publish a new edition of “Golf Courses 
of Great Britain,” by Bernard Darwin (12s. 6d.), which has 
been out of print for some years. The new edition is practi- 
cally a new book, as Mr. Darwin has so thoroughly revised it. 
There are many coloured illustrations by Mr. Rountree. 

“Portraits and Criticisms,’ by Peter E. Wright (Nash 
& Grayson, 10s. 6d.), contains chapters, illustrated with 
photographs, on Lord and Lady Oxford, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. 
George, Mr. MacDonald, and other leading politicians. 

“Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Famous Churches’ is an 
admirable series edited by Gordon Home. Four volumes 
have just been published in it: ‘‘ Gloucester and Tewkes- 
bury and District”; ‘ Exeter, Truro, and the West” ; 
‘Wells, Glastonbury, and Cleeve” (all three by Edward 
Foord); and ‘Chester, Manchester, and Liverpool,” by 
Beatrice Home (Dent, 2s. 6d. each). 

Three volumes in “ The British Drama League Library 
of Modern British Drama” are ‘“ Three One-Act Plays,” 
by A. K. Clarke, A. O. Roberts, and L. du Garde Peach ; 
‘‘ Eldorado,’ by Howard Peacey; and “The Web,” by T. 
Stirling Boyd (Oxford: Blackwell, 3s. 6d. each). 





IN BRIEF 


By W. B. MAXWELL. 


NOVELS 


Children of the Night. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


In these nine vigorous studies Mr. W. B. Maxwell has 
endeavoured to show the more human side of those interest- 
ing people who, by congenital inclination, depressing 
environment or neglected education, break heads and laws 
with equanimity, and to prove that when off duty they drink 
tea or beer as we do, go to the cinema, and pat friendly 
dogs. In raising a popular mode of the Sunday papers toan art 
he is handicapped by the absence of captions and startling 
capitals, and by the probability that the main interest of 
the criminal or moral monster is that he actually exists 
and demolishes eggs and bacon on his ultimate morning. 
The most brutal of these stories, “‘ The Second Visit,”’ illus- 
trates the essential difficulty: two young criminals spend 
a holiday in the country, delighted by the fresh air and 
green fields, and, having enjoyed the hospitality, tea, 
cakes, and delicious cream of a sweet old lady, return to 
the cottage and batter her brains out for the sake of a few 
pounds in a worn purse; the homicidal or criminal fit is 
too sodden and foul to correlate with ordinary daily life or 


(Thornton 


character. The stories of sentimental tricksters and prosti- 

tutes are more amusing, even though, banal. 

Secret PD oes By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

This is a really excellent story of treasure-hunting in 
Arizona and New Mexico, in which picturesque descrip- 
tion of strange historic lands is judiciously mixed with 
plentiful excitement and romance. True to necessary tradi- 
tion, the story opens in a cottage of South England, with 
an incomplete map and mysterious warning scrawled by an 
old man on his death-bed. His adventurous daughter, 
Santa Raines, sets forth, and those inevitable coincidences 
which still thrill follow in rapid succession. Mysterious 
people tumble out of the void, and Santa is swept into a 
succession of events, the meaning of which is withheld from 
her and us. Dick Mannering, alias Manuel Richards, 
befriends her: they fall in love, but whether he was the 
villain or not must remain to be seen. As is perhaps 
inevitable when a pretty girl of romantic inclination is the 
seeker of hidden ancient gold, the romantic interest sur- 
passes that of the cache, so that when we have outwitted 
Hopi Jim, the half-breed, and come to the pinnacle of the 
Three Gods Rock, we find that treasure brought to sun is 
less moving than the communing of lovers. 

* * * 
Anthony Dare’s Progress.. By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 

(Collins. 7s. 6d ) 

With admirable constancy Mr. Archibald Marshall con- 
fines his imagination to a circular world of English country 
houses and London seasons, unruffled by problems. While 
the heroes of more modern novels worry themselves over 
recently discovered “ complexes,’’ and are as harassed as 
medizeval celibates by the problem of passions, the gracious, 
vivid people of Mr. Marshall manage happily to combine 
emotion and financial progress with an air of complete 
good breeding. Tony Dare, appearing from former novels, 
falls in love with Penelope, who has just “come out.’’ 
Owing to the impossibility, from monetary or family 
reasons, of the match, they shed a couple of tears, and very 
sensibly part. Penelope, with the blessing of her family, 
marries a wealthy lord after a decorous interval, and Tony, 
who has retired from the crude sphere of journalism to 
compose at leisure in his native shire an important novel, 
decides to settle down in dignified fashion, and therefore 
becomes, with the approval of Church and Society, the hus- 
band of a titled widow with a landed estate. To turn from 
the modern novel to such an agreeable mode is to exchange 
the peril and discomfort of pillion-riding for a stately 
carriage and pair. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Anici Manli Severini Boethi De Consolatione Philosophiae. 


Libri Quinque. Recognovit .., ADRIANUS A ForRTI 
Scuto, 8,T.D. Opus mortuo auctore ,.. curavit 


Grorcius D, Smitu, §,T.D, Oates & Wash- 


bourne. 12s, 6d.) 


This famous book had a great influence during the 
whole of the Middle Ages and even into the Renaissance. 
Boethius (cire. 475-524) belongéd to an old, patrician and 
very wealthy family, was consul and the father of consuls, 
chief counsellor to Theodoric, by whom he was unjustly 
put to death.. The “ De Consolatione ” was written during 
the imprisonment of Boethius at Pavia, in a brick tower 
which is still revered by the country people. It is in prose 
and verse, and might be described as an effort to save some 
remnants of classic thought and culture in an age which 
despised intellectual pursuits. It was printed as early as 
1476, and has been translated frequently ; among the Eng- 
lish translators are Chaucer and Queen Elizabeth. Dante 
made great use of it. This edition was being prepared by 
the great Catholic scholar, Adrian Fortescue, at the time 
of his death. Professor Smith has edited the work and 
arranged from Father Fortescue’s notes a short account of 
the life of Boethius and a learned discussion of Boethius’s 
religion. Since Boethius never mentions the name of 
Christ, calls Philosophy, noi Religion, to comfort him in 
adversity, and is by no means certainly the author of the 
religious tracts attributed to him, many have held that he 
was not a Christian, but one of those late pagan philo- 
sophers whose thought closely approximated to Christianity. 
Father Fortescue, while recognizing the force of these and 
other arguments, inclines to the view that Boethius was 
a Christian. The edition is enriched with many learned 
notes, showing an immense erudition, with appendices and 
a most useful set of bibliographies. It is a work of pro- 
found and devoted scholarship which will be appreciated by 
all students of post-classical Latin. 


(Burns, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
A SPIRITUAL TRAMP 


By STANLEY B. JAMES. With a Preface by the 
Rev. RONALD A, KNOX. Crown 8vo. 55s. net. 


LISTER AND HIS ACHIEVEMENT 


Being the First Lister Memorial Lecture delivered at 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England on May 14, 
1925. 

By Sir WM. WATSON CHEYNE, Bt., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


’ 
LIFE’S LITTLE LAUGHS 
By MELESINA SETON CHRISTOPHER. 
Crown 8vo. ss. 6d. net. 
“A delightful little volume—the kind which whiles away 
the time when sleep will not come or offers a moment’s 
distraction from the worries of life when one picks it up.” 


—The Sketch. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


By EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS, Professor of 
History, Stanford University, California. 
With Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo. jos. net. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF INDIA, from 1858 to 1918 


By Professor HENRY DODWELL, M.A. 
With 6 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SAINT MADELEINE SOPHIE 
Foundress of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
1779-1865. 

By MAUD MONAHAN. 
With a Preface by CARDINAL BOURNE. 
Crown 8vo, Paper covers, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4. 





























HAS THERE BE N EVER A POET 
whose variety of life experiences 
equalled the variety of his loves and 
the variety of poetic forms in which 
he chronicles them. Elegy, ballad, 
epic, ode, sonnet, all find place in 
George Graham Currie's Woman in 
Her Infinite Variety (5/-); and life 
in its infinite variety informs the 
whole. There is infinite understand- 
ing of human nature in general 
focused around the author’s subject 
in particular. 


Ge THE FUTURE BE FORETOLD? 

Mr. J. H.Symons in A Splendid Angel 
(7/6) vouches that it can—that, in fact, 
our immediate future is all mapped 
out for us. In this poignant love story 
the young Earl of Monk-Stretton has 
the future foretold to him through 
the clairvoyant gifts of his cousin. 
He refuses to believe it until forced 
to do so by circumstances. In the 
end, Unseen Powers come to his aid, 
and bring him to the woman of his 
devotion. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C 4. 
































Just Published 


THE PROBLEM of the FUTURE LIFE 


By Prof. A. H. McNEILE,,.D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3/6 net. (Postage 4d.) He deals successively with (1) 
the soul’s survival after death ; (2) the future condition 
of those “‘ being saved ”; (3) of those “ being lost.” 
A special section is devoted to Spiritualism and to 
the work of its chief exponents. 


By the same Author 


CONCERNING CHRIST 3/6 net 
SELF-TRAINING IN PRAYER 2/- net 
SELF-TRAINING IN MEDITATION 2/- net 
HE LED CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE 2/- net 


“ AFTER THIS MANNER PRAY YE” 2/- net 





THE Two DutTIEs of a CHRISTIAN 
Volume IV of “ Lessons on the Way.” By Prof. 
PERCY. DEARMER, D.D._ Send for Prospectus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4/- net, (Postage 4d.) 

“A veritable storehouse of good things.”—Guardian. 





St. THomMAs AQUINAS 


The Catholic Summer School Lectures for 1924. 
Lectures by leading Catholic Scholars. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7/6 net. (Postage 4d.) 
The Holy Father heartily wishes this very useful enter- 
prise ever more abundant fruit.”—€ardimal Gasparri. 


Uniform 
THE PAPACY, 1923. 6/- net 
CATHOLIC FAITH IN THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST, 1922 5/- net 
THE RELIGION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES, 1921 5/- net 





W HEFFER & SONS, LTD 


CAMBRIDGE : ENGLAND 
And of all Booksellers 


United Kingdom Provident 


Institution. 
Funds Exceed £14,000,000. 


Chairman: 


The Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 


The Institution offers highly attractive 
terms to those desiring to provide for 


the INCREASED DEATH DUTIES. 


Write for special Death Duty Prospectus 
to the Secretary, 
196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
































First Edition Club Publications 


BIERCE (AMBROSE.) Ten Tales. These tales by the brilliant 
American satirist and wit have never before been printed in this 
country. Printed by the Curwen Press on Dutch mould-made paper. 
Demy 8vo. Full Cloth. Edition limited to 500 copies. 15s. 
A YEATS BIBLIOGRAPHY. A Bibliography of the First 
Editiens of Books by WM. BuTLER YERATS. Prepared by A. J. A. 
Symons. Edition limited to 500 copies. Printed on Japon paper, 
post 8vo, paper boards 1924. 7s, 6d. 
A REPLY TO “Z” BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. With Intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. Printed for the first time. In 
Hazlitt’s most trenchant style. Extremely interesting references to 
Wordsworth. Edition limited to 300 copies. Printed in Basker- 
ville Old-Face Type on Hand-made Paper 1923. Some copies 
still available. 21s, 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 


Agents for the Publications of the First Edition Club. 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


IRON AND STEEL—LAGO—‘ CHARTERED.”’ 


gloom in the gilt-edged market, but the myste- 

rious receipt of £1,000,000 sovereigns from 
Holland on Monday helped to improve the tone for the 
moment. There is, however, a continued flow of new 
issues, and the pressure from this direction on the 
money market is having a cumulative effect. It is to 
be hoped that the report that the issue of a large 
Colonial loan has been postponed, and that other smaller 
issues are likely to wait for more propitious times, is 
correct. We would remind holders of National War 
Bonds 5 per cent. (Third Series), repayable September 
Ist, 1925, that they lose their right to convert into 
5 per cent. War Loan at the end of this week, and 
that therefore the price will be marked down about 
one and a half points after Friday, June 12th. In 
other markets rubber shares have shown considerable 
rises, and the public is clearly beginning to take an 
interest. The rises in Courtaulds and Imperial Tobacco 
need not yet frighten holders of these shares into taking 
profits, and amongst mining shares the best tin shares 
are likely to improve still further. 


T 2 week opened with an accentuation of the 


The market in iron and steel shares is once more 
inclined to droop. There has been a small recovery on 
* information of a political, rather than an economic, 
character, but on the whole the selling is now tending 
to predominate. Some evidence of the acute crisis pre- 
vailing in the iron and steel industry may be found in 
the passing of the final dividend for the year ending 
March 31st, 1925, by the Consett Iron Co., although 
an interim of 24 per cent., free of tax, was declared 
as recently as last December. Clearly employers are 
at no pains to dispel the gloom, and the general depres- 
sion might reasonably tempt those who like buying 
when markets are down. Meanwhile, specialists in the 
iron and steel industry, ‘like Babcock & Wilcox, making 
boilers, and Ruston & Hornsby, making oil and gas 
engines, continue to do well. Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, 
which maintains its 10 per cent. dividend tax free, is 
an example of an iron, steel, and coal concern showing 
good profits, even in the last three years. 





The recent oil dividends have done nothing to 
change the course of the oil share market. Our antici- 
pation of ‘‘ Shell ’’ maintaining their final dividend of 124 
per cent., making 22} per cent., tax free, for the year, 
was confirmed, and the reduction of the Royal Dutch 
final dividend was not unexpected. The reduction in 
the Lobitos dividend also caused no surprise. The out- 
look for the oil industry remains good, but we would 
caution speculators in the oil market against reports 
from New York. One might cite the case of Lago 
Petroleum Corporation. Heavy selling from New York 
coincided with reports of sanding difficulties in the wells. 
Then the shares recovered to 22s. 6d. on New York buy- 
ing, and again slumped on a report that V.O.C. wells 
had caught fire and had set two of the Lago wells blazing. 
The Lago Corporation now declares that its wells were 
closed down before the fire took place and have never 
been on fire, although some derricks may have been 
burnt. That Standard Oil of Indiana has obtained 
virtual control of the Lago Corporation is definitely 
established, and that the present big producing wells are 
likely to be supplemented in the near future is a fair 
deduction. 





The shares of the British South Africa Company 
(Chartered) have enjoyed another spurt, and stand 
at the time of writing at 27s. The recent buying 


suggests the successful completion of the negotiations 
between the Rhodesian railways and the Port of Beira 
Development Company with regard to the Beira docks. 
It is worth while making clear the interest of the 
Chartered Company in the Rhodesian railways. The 
Chartered Company holds 86 per cent. of the capital 
of the Rhodesia Railways Trust, Limited, which owns 
practically all the ordinary shares of the Rhodesia Rail- 
ways, Limited, and the Mashonaland Railway Company. 
The Chartered Company also controls the Beira 
Junction and Beira Railway Companies. The notable 
feature of the railway position was the increase in the 
net earnings of the Mashonaland and Rhodesia Railways 
from £86,781 for the year ending September, 1923, to 
£428,983 for the year ending September, 1924. This was 
due as far as Southern Rhodesia is concerned to larger 
exports of chrome ore and also to improvement in 
general trade conditions, while in Northern Rhodesia 
there were large importations of mining equipment for 
the Broken Hill and Bwana M’Kubwa Mines. The most 
important factor continues to be the expansion of the 
copper mining industry in the Belgian Congo. The 
remarkable increase in the earnings of the Rhodesian 
railways in the last five years is shown in the following 
table :— 

Gross Receipts of the 


Year ended Rhodesia, Mashonaland 
30th September. and Beira Railways. 


Net Receipts 
of the Rhodesia and 
Mashonaland Rlys. 
£ 


£ 
1920 2,364,673 903,456 
1921 2,896,298 1,121,040 
1922 2,783,720 1,182,447 
1923 v. -2,826,873 1,227,915 
1924 (approx.) 3,176,369 1,450,616 


For the six months ending March, 1925 (the first half of 
the present operating year), the net earnings of the 
Rhodesian railway system showed an increase of about 
30 per cent. over those of the first half of the previous 
year. 


Net Earnings. 
First Half First Half Per Cent. 
1923-4. 1924-5. Inc. 
Mashonaland Railway— z & 
Salisbury—Beira Section 163,766 211,593 3 
Kalomo—Broken Hill Section 121,621 162,689 34 
Rhodesia Railways 305,086 396,394 WW 


At September 30th, 1924, the credit balance carried 
forward for the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, was 
£361,264, while there was a debit balance carried for- 
ward for the Mashonaland Railway of £1,376,169. When 
the debit balance of the Mashonaland Railway is wiped 
out (and the reorganization of the Beira railways and 
the negotiations with the Port of Beira may affect that 
position) the revenue accruing to the Rhodesia Railways 
Trust, Limited, and through the Tru’ ‘~ the Chartered 
Company, should expand rapidly. For the present the 
revenue accruing to the Chartered Company is con- 
fined to its dividends from the Rhodesia Railways Trust, 
which have been as follows:— 
Year to 


Dividend Carried 
March 31. Net Profit. per cent. forward. 
Fo) tax free 
1923 82,183 ... 4 136,229 
1924 )  _oe 113,585 
1925 141,372 ... 6 134,612 


The 6 per cent. dividend will be shown in the accounts 
of the Chartered Company for the present financial year 
ending next September, and will amount to £103,930 
against £86,575, which appeared in its accounts for the 
previous year. The prosperity of the Rhodesian rail- 


ways is a fair measure of the prosperity of the Chartered 
Company. 
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Kenneth’s 
defence 


HARD TIMES call for a soft chair. A 
life that is full of jolts calls for a 
chair that’s full of springs. A man 
who is sat on all day needs some- 
thing to sit on all evening. Consider 
how I work and how unreasonable 
everybody is with me. Consider 
typewriters and telephones and the 
traffic in the streets and running for 
trains. The world needed this chair. 
So says Kenneth. 


THE sense of comfort which steals 
over you when you sit for the first 
time in a Buoyant Chair is astonish- 
ing. Human fatiguehasneverbeenso 
pampered and indulged. A Buoyant 


Chair is the most easy-going place 
inthe world. It draws like a magnet 
and creates in the corner where it 
crouches and squats the very head- 
quarters of oblivion and rest. 


“ar 
; 


’ 
~ 


EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 

The name “Buoyant” will be found under every 

genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most good 

Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs at Prices 
Srom Six Guineas. 


Buoyant Sales Department 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 


SP Se wt ta tnt at a 








a sure faith 


OLD SUPERSTITIONS ARE SLOWLY BUT 
SURELY BEING ABANDONED, AND EVEN 
THE CHURCHES SEEK NEW CREEDS. 
the best of modern thought is in the 
books of the Rationalist + ress Asso- 
ciation. List and particulars, with specimen 
publication, free from Secretary, Nos. 4-6, John- 

son’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 








The only Investment which 
does not depreciate in value is 


Life Aavemanee Policy. 
INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 








CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested, without expense 
to Lenders, in 5% CORPQRATION MORTGACES repayable 
on 4th Jan , 1930, 1055, 1940; or in the new issue of 
6% CORPORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 
1045. Full information can be obtained from the City 
any Stockbroker, 


Treasurer, City Hau, Belfast ; or 
or Banker. 











PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, Etc. 


A SPLENDID CAREER FOR YOUR SON OR DAUGHTER. 


NATURE CURE. 
THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF NATURAL THERAPEUTICS 
is well known for its progressive work, and offers a thorough training 
for a congenial and satisfying career. 

Our Laboratories are fully equipped. Our Methods are modern. 
The fees (10/6) for the Prelim. Exam. will be returned to any 
candidate who fails to satisfy the examiners. 

Apply at once for particulars to the Secretary, 11, Drumsheugn 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSE OF THREE LECTURES on “ MANUSCRIPT 

TRADITION AND CRITICAL PROBABILITY IN THE TEXT 
OF PROPERTIUS” will be given by Professor J. S. PHILLIMORE, 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. (Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JUNE 17th, 
18th, and 19th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Professor H. E. Butler, M.A. (Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Professor of Iatin in the University). ADMISSION FREE, 


WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


TRINIDAD. 


WANTED for the Edacation Department of Trinidad and 
Tobago, a KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS to give instruction in 
Infant School Method in the Government Training College and to 
take charge of the Infant Department of the Government Girls’ 
Intermediate School, Port of Spain. Duties may include short courses 
of instruction to Infant Teachers outside Port of Spain. Candidates 
should be between 23 and W years of age, and trained teachers, 
a a diploma in the training of Infants. A knowledge of 
individual work is necessary. 

Salary, £300 per annum. Engagement in the first instance to be 
for three years. Passage out paid, and return passage granted at 
end of three years’ satisfactory service, if engagement is not renewed. 
Three months’ notice of termination or renewal. 

Applications will be received up to June 2lst, and should be 
addressed, in envelopes marked C.A., to the Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, §.W.1. Scottish gandidates should apply to the 
Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. 


IBRARIAN, CITY OR RURAL.—Age thirty-six ; ten years’ 

experience English and Canadian Public Libraries. Ex-Officer 
C.E.F. First-class business experience. Good organiser. At present 
employed.—Apply Box N.A. 614, THs NaTION AND THS ATHENEUM, 
5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


ENTLEWOMAN wanted to take care of little girl of nearly 
G four and help with twin babies of nine months. ae 
domestic nurse kept. Country life.—Please reply to Mrs. Neild, Tinwell, 
nr. Stamford, Lincs. 


AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 


OEMS WANTED. £25 cash offered. Particulars free.— 
P Stockwell, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


T TEEWBRITING AND DUPLIOATING.— M&S. 1s. por LOS 
3 J words. ‘0 

coe Sunes telecine” Uhh. 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff- 

on-8ea. 


.—Every description. Accurately and promptly 
Tee annua waa Hilditeh, rd Gray's Inn-ré., 
Lendon, W.6. 


HORS’ MSS., &., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
“meaner always available—Mrs. Slater, 5, High Holborn, 
+ i 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF THE STERLING 
EXCHANGE 


, HE arithmetical effect on the foreign exchanges 
Ty of the maintenance of a higher rate of discount 
in London than in New York is often over- 
looked. The following note is an attempt to indicate it. 
In New York 90-day bank bills are discounted at 
3} to 33 per cent. In London ths discount rates on 
similar bills expressed in sterling are 43—4 7-16 per 
cent.; and it is reported that American banks can 
obtain somewhat higher rates, say 44—43 per cent., on 
sterling bank deposits. So long as funds are available 
in New York in the hands of lenders who are indifferent 
where they hold them and look only to the yield obtain- 
able after allowance for any exchange risk, this differ- 
ence in interest rates must be approximately reflected 
in the premium on forward dollars, as compared with 
spot dollars, i.e., dollars for delivery against sterling 
at a future date must be worth about 1 per cent. per 
annum more than dollars for delivery against sterling 
now. This is, in fact, the case, dollars for delivery in 
three months being 1 cent per £ (i.e., § per cent. per 
annum) dearer than spot dollars. 

This difference between spot and forward rates of 
exchange corresponding to differences in interest rates, 
is now familiar. But it has not been noticed by writers 
in the financial Press that, so long as confidence is felt 
in gold-convertibility, the forward rate cannot fall 
below the gold-export point, and, therefore, that the 
spot rate must exceed the gold-export point by the 
amount of the premium on forward dollars. 

In the above illustration, dollars three months for- 
ward have been taken,—chiefly because this is a date for 
which comparisons are easy and dealings active. This 
indicates that the spot exchange must be at least 
1 cent per £1 above the gold-export point. But the 
same argument can be applied to a six months’ trans- 
action. Six months’ sterling bank bills in London are 
discounted at 48—4 11-16 per cent., and six months’ 
dollar bank bills in New York are discounted at 3}— 
3 per cent. Thus dollars six months forward must 
be worth about 2 cents per £1 more than spot dollars ; 
yet, as before, sterling six months forward must be 
worth at least gold-export point. Hence, in so far as 
six months’ transactions are practicable, the spot ex- 
change for sterling in terms of dollars must stand at 
least 2 cents per £1 above the gold-export point. 

In so far as the same disparity of interest rates 
applies to securities of longer date, and provided that 
suitable securities are available, the same argument 
continued would prove that the spot exchange for 
sterling must stand at least as high as the gold-import 
point. The longer the date, however, the greater is 
the obstacle offered by such items as income tax and 
commissions. Moreover, the actual disparity between 
the rates of interest in the two centres is less in the case 
of somewhat longer-dated securities. Indeed, certain 
types of bonds, e.g., Foreign Government Bonds, are 
cheaper in New York than in London. Even so, how- 
ever, an effective difference of 1 per cent. per annum 
in the rates of interest for periods up to six months is 
so great that one would expect, in anything like normal 
circumstances, that the exchange would certainly exceed 
the gold-export point by more than 1} cents per £1, 
which is its approximate level at present, and would 
probably approach the gold-import point. I have not 
examined pre-war records in detail, but I do not recall 
any Occasion analogous to present conditions in which 
sterling interest rates could stand so high above dollar 
rates without drawing gold. 

What requires explanation is, therefore, not that 
exchange should be so good as 4.86, but that it should 
be so bad. Owing to the operations of the forward 
exchanges, the rate of exchange, which can be con- 


sidered favourable, is not absolute, but is relative to 
the effective difference in discount rates. If discount 
rates in London and New York stood at approximately 
the same level, then an exchange of 4.86 would probably 
indicate a satisfactory situation. But that it should, in 
present circumstances, be no higher than this shows 
either that New York distrusts sterling bills or that 
New York is, in fact, investing so heavily in this form 
already that, without distrusting sterling, the New 
York banks do not care to put any more eggs than they 
are, in fact, putting into this particular basket. 

This last alternative is the probable explanation of 
the facts. The current level of the exchange, taken in 
conjunction with the difference of interest rates, sug- 
gests that the balance of ordinary payments is runnin 
so heavily against sterling that the proceeds of the full 
amount of bills, which America is prepared to take in 
response to the rate of interest, are absorbed in settling 
the account. The comparative stability round 4.86, 
which has been maintained lately, may be explained by 
the fact that at any rate below 4.86 the attraction to 
American banks to remit balances to London is very 
strong, whilst each movement of 4 cent above 4.86 
materially lessens the inducement. 

If Great Britain’s balance of international payments 
was level apart from borrowing in America, a difference 
of 1 per cent. in the discount rates might be expected 
to attract gold from New York. Dear money in London, 
relatively to New York, must keep the sterling exchange 
above the gold-export point, until our credit is gone or 
our borrowing power exhausted. But the tremendous 
efficacy of this policy in supporting the exchange operates 
primarily by causing us to borrow in New York—just 
as much as though we were drawing on a loan from 
Messrs. Morgan. 

J. M. Keynes. 
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